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THE celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of Baltimore, 
was first suggested at a meeting of the 
Maryland Historical Society, held on November 
10th, 1879. The suggestion was made by Mr. 
D. C. Gilman, President of the Johns Hopkins 
TTniversity, in a letter addressed to the Society, 
and a committee was at once appointed to take 
the matter into consideration. This committee 
reported in favor of the proposal, and upon their 
recommendation, a second and larger committee 
was appointed, in April, 1880, to prepare a defi- 
nite order of procedure for the celebration. The 
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second committee was composed of the following 
gentlemen : 

Hon. John H. 6. Latbobe, Chairman. 
Hon. George William Brown, Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, 
Hon. John Lee Carroll, Mr. Enooh Pratt, 

Mr. Francis T. Kino, Mr. John W. McCoy, 

Mr. James H. Bond, Mr. James A. Gary, 

Mr. Robert Garrett. Mr. John W. M. Lee. 



This committee prepared and reported a plan, 
recommending that a week in October should be 
devoted to the celebration, and suggesting the 
following as its principal features : 

I. A Civic Procession, illustrating the present 
condition of the Arts, Industries and Com- 
merce of Baltimore; the decoration of the 
streets, &c. 
II. A commemoration of the Local Charities. 

III. A Musical Festival. 

IV. A celebration by the Historical Society, con- 
sisting of an Oration, a Poem, and other 
appropriate exercises at the Academy of 
Music; and a Banquet. 

These suggestions, modified in some respects, 
and completed and elaborated in all, formed the 
basis of the plan of the celebration which was 
finally so successfully accomplished. 

As it was evident that so comprehensive a 
programme could only be carried out with the 



cooperation of the entire community, it was also 
recommended by the committee that the officers of 
the Society should address a letter to His Honor, 
Ferdinand C. Latrobe, Mayor of the City, enclosing 
an outline of the plan suggested, and asking him, 
if it met with his approval, to commend it to the 
support of the community; and also requesting him 
to appoint a citizens' committee to act indepen- 
dently of the Historical Society in furtherance of 
the project. 

This request was cordially responded to by the 
Mayor, who appointed a committee of citizens, 
including in their number, either in the executive 
or financial departments, the gentlemen who had 
already been asked by the Historical Society to 
serve as their finance committee, namely, Messrs. 
William H. Graham, Henry C. Smith, John E. 
Hurst, John Gill and Henry A. Parr. The 
movement which had been inaugurated by the 
Historical Society thus assumed a public charac- 
ter, and was carried forward to completion under 
the direction of the Municipal Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The proposed celebration received the very 
earnest support of the German citizens of Bal- 
timore, and to the impulse given to it by their 
active and well-directed energy, is due, in large 
measure, the brilliant success with which the enter- 
prise was attended. 
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Desiring to place on record an expression of 
their gratification that the celebration had been 
taken in hand under auspices so favorable for its 
success, the Historical Society adopted the follow- 
ing resolution at a meeting held September 21st, 
1880: 

Resolved, That the Historical Society yiews with gratification 
the action of his Honor, Mayor Latrobe, in the appointment of a 
Municipal Ezecatire Committee, to which has been entrnsted 
the arrangement for the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of the city of Baltimore; 
and that we will earnestly codperate with the said committee. 

The programme of arrangements, as finally 
adopted by the Municipal Executive Committee, 
provided for a public celebration, beginning on 
Monday, October 11th, and continuing for one 
week. During this period, the streets of the 
city, public buildings, and private residences were 
handsomely decorated, and the entire programme 
was carried out with spirit and enthusiasm. The 
following is a brief summary of each day's pro- 
ceedings : 

Monday, October 11th: A Grand Civic Proces- 
sion, with emblematic and historical tableaux, and 
illustrations of the varied industries and manu- 
factures of the city. 

Tuesday, October 12th: In the morning, a Pro- 
cession of the Masonic Order, the Knights Tem- 
plar, and of the Children of the City Public 
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Schools and the Parochial Schools of the Roman 
Catholic Church; in the afternoon, a Celebration 
by the Maryland Historical Society, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. 

Wednesday^ October 13th: Parade of the Mili- 
tary, the City Fire Department, and the Police 
Department. 

Thursday^ October 14th: Parade of the various 
orders of Catholic Knighthood, and of Benevolent 
Societies. 

Friday, October 15th: Parade of Mechanics' and 
Workingmen's Societies, and of Beneficial Asso- 
ciations. 

Saturday, October 16th: A Marine Procession of 
Steamboats, Steamtugs, etc., in the Harbor. 

The celebration ended with an illumination of 
the city on the night of Tuesday, October 19th, 
the anniversary of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis, at Yorktown. A descriptive account of 
these various and interesting public observances, 
lies beyond the scope of this volume, which is 
limited to giving a record of the proceedings of 
the Historical Society in connection with the cele- 
bration. 

At a meeting of the Society held on the evening 
of Monday, October 11th, the first day of the 
municipal celebration, and that upon which the 
civic procession took place, the following con- 
gratulatory resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
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Besolved, To place upon the records of this Society a minute 
of onr admiration of the display this day made, in the streets 
of Baltimore, of the historic growth and actual state of the 
manifold industries of this city: — an exhibition which, in its 
magnitude, its variety, and its ingenious and beautiful devices, 
illustrating the harmonious union of labor and capital, has sur- 
passed all kindred displays in this community; and has given 
to citizens, as well as strangers, a surprising and instructive 
lesson, never to be forgotten by the present generation. 

Resolved, That the congratulations of this Society be respect- 
fully tendered to the Mayor of Baltimore, to the Municipal 
Executive Committee, — consisting of Messrs. Francis P. Stevens, 
J. Thomas Scharf, James R. Herbert, Henry G. Smith and John 
T. Ford, — and to the German Executive Committee, that this his- 
toric commemoration has been inaugurated with a degree of 
skill, good order, and popular enthusiasm, which reflects upon 
all who have been concerned in the plans the very highest 
credit. 

The next day, Tuesday, was celebrated by the 
Society in the manner that had been originally 
proposed : — by appropriate exercises in the 
Academy of Music during the afternoon, when 
an oration was delivered by the Hon. Charles E. 
Phelps, — and by a dinner in the evening. 

A medal was struck by the Society in com- 
memoration of the occasion, which was worn by . 
the members during the celebration. It consisted 
of an impression, in copper, of the Society's seal, 
mounted upon a ribbon of yellow and black, the 
colors of Lord Baltimore's family arms. 



Proceedings 



A T T H E 



Academy of Music, 



Tuesday, October 12th, 1880, 



A.t 3 o'oloolc, F. M;. 



ON Tuesday, October 12th, a large audience 
was assembled at the Academy of Music, 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, to witness 
the proceedings of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety in commemoration of the city's one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary. The proceedings 
consisted of the reading of an ode, composed for 
the occasion by the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, 
President of the Society, and the delivery of an 
oration by the Hon. Charles E. Phelps. Selections 
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of music were rendered by an orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. J. H. Rosewald, and after the 
oration, the national anthem was sung. 

During these exercises, the stage of the Academy 
of Music was set successively with three scenes, 
representing : 

I. The site of Baltimore before its settlement, 
while yet occupied by Indians. 

II. Baltimore as it was in the first century after 
the settlement of Maryland. (This scene 
was designed after Mr. Moale's well known 
sketch of Baltimore, made in the year 1752.) 

III. Baltimore in 1880, as seen from Federal 
Hill Park. 

In all these views the topographical outlines 
of the landscape were well preserved and 
easily recognized, so that the striking change 
of scene wrought by the hand of man, in the 
century and a half during which a great city 
had been founded and built up, appeared in 
marked contrast with the enduring features of 
the natural landscape. 

Admission to the Academy of Music was given 
by tickets, which were distributed through the 
members of the Society. A limited number only 
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of special invitations were issued. They were in 
the following form : 

THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

HATIMO BEEN ASSIGNED A DAY IN THE GENBBAL PROGRAMME 

OF THE CELEBRATION OF THE 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Of the settlement OF BALTIMORE, 

Respectfully invite you to attend the Exercises 

On the Twelfth Day of October, 1880, 
At 3 o'clock p. m. 

George B. Cole, 
Edward Stabler, Jr., John W. M. Lee, 

Gommittee on Invitations. 

The complete programme of the proceedings, 
including a list of the committees having the ar- 
rangements in charge, was printed as follows : 

FESTIVAL WEEK 

OF THE 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE 

SETTLEMENT OF BALTIMORE, 

1730. 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES 

ARBANOKD BY THE 

MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

FOR ITS MEETING IN THE 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 



Tuesday, October ISth, 1880. 



MUSIC. 

FESTIVAL OVERTURE, Lkutnkr. 

By Orchestra under the Direction of 
Mr. J. H. RosBWALD. 

SCENE I. 

The Site of Baltimore while Occupied by Indians. 

MUSIC. 
GAVOTTE— Xrottw XF, Leb 



S CENE II. 

Baltimore as it was in the First Century after the 

Settlement of Maryland. 

The Groups in the foreground in the Costume of 1752. 

ODE 

Composed for the occasion ; which will be read by 
Rev. John G. Morris, D. D. 

MUSIC. 
LA BELLE AMAZON, Loeschorn. 
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scene iii. 
Baltimore in 1880 as seen from Federal Hill Park. 

ORATION. 

By Gen. Charles E. Phelps. 

MUSIC. 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 

Soloists : Mbs. Ida V. Pacetti, 
Mr. T. S. Watts, 
Mr. John Schomann. 

Chorus by prominent Members of 

The Baltimore Liederkranz. 



COMMITTEES ON THIS CELEBRATION. 



INVITATION. 

GEORGE B. COLE, EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 

JOHN W. M. LEE. 

SCENIC REPRESENTATION. 

C. L. OUDESLUYS, ALEXANDER J. GODBY, 

JOHN McKIM. 

RECEPTION. 

JOSEPH M. GUSHING, CLAYTON C. HALL, 

GEORGE B. COLE, EDWARD STABLER,. Jr., 

JOHN W. McCOY, FARIS C. PITT, 

JAMES CAREY COALE, JOHN W. M. LEE. 



In the preparation of the Programme^ the Committee must acknowledge 
the assistance which Mr. S. W. Fortj the Manager of the Academy ^ has 
heartily and especially rendered, and their appreciation of the work of Mr, 
Griffith Morgan J by whom the several scenes have been painted. 
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After the second scene had been set upon the 
stage, aa indicated upon the programme, the Rev. 
John G. Morris, D. D., read the following ode. 



ODE 

compobkd for the occasion 

By the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, 

President of Ike Society. 

Wearied with toil, ere yet the day 
Reluctant yields to night its sway, 

A sleeper seeks repose 

Where arouud birn ever flows 
The strong, swift currents of a eiiy's earnest life. 

Its sonl-eiigroHsiog strife 
Disturbs him not; Sleep's wingfed arms 
Transport him geully far from earth's alarms. 
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In rapid flight, 

Through starry night, 
The tireless pinions seek remotest skies, 

Where, silent, lies 
A realm of amethystine hills and golden streams, 
Bright with perennial verdure — the wondrous land of dreams. 

All changed is here his sordid garb. 

His labor-hardened hand, 
Tn purpled robed, with gems bedight, 
The changeling of a summer night, 

He is Lord of Fairyland, 
With many a memory of Eld 
Recalled at his command — 
A long procession slowly moving past. 
Now lighted up by sunbeams, with shadows now o'ercast. 

First in review appears a forest glade 

In all the gay garments of autumn arrayed ; 

The dogwood's deep crimson, the oak's fading green. 

With harlequin hues from the rainbow between. 

Are mirrored, with all their attractions displayed. 

In waters whose tides, as they glide on their way, 

Bear the bark of the Indian alone to the bay ; 

Where, winter and summer, as seasons roll by. 

The cone of the wigwam alone meets the eye ; 

Where echo repeats but the twang of the bow. 

Or the Chesapeake's shout as he grapples his foe. 

When the fierce Susquehannock swoops down on the shore, 

And the waves of Paiapsco are reddened with gore. 

But the day is at hand when they both disappear. 
These swarthy-limbed sons of the arrow and spear ; 
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When the smoke-colored skins of the savage's home 
Shall give place, in their turn,*to'the colamn and dome; 
When, in lien of the war-crj afflicting the air, 
Shall ascend anto heaven the anthem and prayer. 

Already the Indian, with ear to the earth, 

Hears the tread of the white man, the sound of his mirth ; 

And, folding his arms on his grief-swollen breast, 

Prepares for the Fate that no power can arrest. 

As the star-march of Empire is turned to the^ West. 

In vain, in vain. 

On hill or plain, 

Can the Indian gain 
Repose from his white pursuer ; 

When nature's charms. 

With outspread arms, 
The conqueror call to woo her. 

The scene has changed, another race 

Usurps the red man's ancient place ; 

The waving wheat, the tasselled corn 

In smiling plenty hail the morn; 

The torrent from the neighboring hill 

Imbues with life the busy mill ; 

Trade comes and goes with bellying sail, 

And stranger flags salute the gale. 

Until upon the Indian's lair 

There spreads a city proud and fair. 

Next swell the angry tides of war, 
When sulphurous clouds the landscape mar. 
And clang of trumpet, beat of drum 
Proclaim the hour of battle come. 
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Then from the eddying wreaths of smoke 

That hide both fort and fleet, 
A voice of inspiration broke, 
The patriot ear to greet, 
And gave the ages to prolong 
The accents of the noblest song 
That ever caused the blood to start 
Volcanic in a people's heart. 

Song of the brave and free I 

Song of the star-decked banner I 
Whether on land or sea, 
Proud Liberty's hosanuah. 

Another change, and Peace again, 
Trampling on War, resumes its reign, 
And spreads with ever bounteous hand 
Her myriad blessings o'er the land. 
With wand of Fire, the Demon Steam, 
Frees from its prison in the stream. 

To minister to man ; 
Bids it impel the loitering barge, 
Take the slow wagon in its charge. 

And place it in the van. 
And Steam, exulting to be free, 
Shouts forth in its abundant glee : 

** Oh, mine is the influence growing 

Earth's mightiest monarch to be ; 
No Ocean with commerce o'erflowing. 

No land but bears witness to me. 
The crest on my shield is the vapor 

Escaping from work-shop or car, 
A guide in the contests of labor. 

As, in war, was the plume of Navarre. 

4 
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I shriek from the height of the moantain — 

I am heard in the depth of the mine — 
I throw up the pearls of the foontain — 

I ploQgh throQgh the regions of brine ; 
I shoat, and the nations attendant 

In silence await my decree ; 
Of all, there is none independent, 

For all must pay tribate to me." 

Another scene — All wants snpplied, 
Man still remains ansatisfied, 

Still strives to mend his state. 
What I though the months are changed to days 
When speeds him on his distant ways, 
Impatient, still, at Time's delays, 

He never learns to wait. 
And only when the lightning's flash 

Submissive owns his power, 
And, humble as a cringing slave, 
Bridges for him the Atlantic wave, 

He rests a single hour ; 
When Volta's pile and Franklin's kite 
And Morse and Henry all unite 

To give imperial sway. 

Well, then, may grateful realms prolong 
The boastings of Electric song : 

'* With armies of signs I have girdled the world, 
I am felt in the words they indite ; 

They move on their way with no banner unfurled. 
With a speed that is greater than light. 

They will march at an infant's command, 
They reck not the storm-laden weather ; 
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And the wires that pervade Ocean, Ether, and Land 
Are the chains that bind nations together." 

Exacting still, man asks for more 
Than all that he has had before: — 
Impatient, that in written words 
A stranger's hand his thought records — 
Ready alike to praise or blame — 
Restless, we hear him now exclaim : 

** Oh I that our feelings throagh the air — 
The vow of love, the voice of prayer. 
Without a sign to mark their source, 
Pervert their meaning, mar their force — 
Might, viewless, pass from zone to zone 
In secret for one ear alone I " 

Once more invoked. Invention listens. 
Its eye with innate lustre glistens ; 
Another task demands its skill ; 
Great as the last, one greater still 

Its Protean power requires ; 
Nor vain the quest ; and, now, each word 
By all, save one, unseen, unheard. 

Speeds o'er the unconscious wires. 



Aroused at length, our sleeper wakes, 
No more by zephyrs fanned, 

No more for him the morning breaks 
In realms of fairy land. 

Again an actor in the strife, 

The endless' whirl of eager life. 
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He finds around biro scenes arise 
Before bis slow-conceiving eyes, 
As brigbt as those where golden streams 
Shone in the vision of bis dreams. 

The crowded streets whose busy throng 

The bests of commerce urge along, 

The wharves where England's pennon flies, 

And Spain's and Norway's greet the skies ; 

And where, athwart the ether blue, 

Italian streamers meet the view. 

And German flag and Denmark's cross 

From lofty masts their signals toss ; 

And Austria's eagle, Gallia's bars. 

Are mingled with the Stripes and Stars. 

Here, too, diverging roads extend 

Their iron arms afar ; 
Hither, our true unwearying friend, 

Comes the full-laden car. 
We bear the thunder of its tread. 

Its march on hill and plain. 
In loftiest garners here to spread 

Its wealth of golden grain. 

Here learning builds its temples, — here 

Art finds a genial home, — 
Here Music, with its accents clear, 

Pervades the echoing dome, — 
Here whirls the spindle, hums the wheel. 
Here on the anvil, rings the steel ; 
Here Science wins a world's applause. 
Here Genius inspiration draws 

From Nature's fruitful fields ; 
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While education, free as air — 
A people's first and noblest care — 
To all its treasures yields. 

And so. when the sleeper awoke from his dream 
And gazed on the city, the sky and the stream, 

And fairy-land faded from view, 
He naught could recall of the charms it displayed 
That vied with the beauty before him arrayed. 

Where the Indian once launched his canoe. 

Oh! then, let us all, by the love that we bear 

Unto him to whose fame yon tall shaft is erected, 
With hands raised to Heaven, religiously swear 
To be true to the land by his valor protected. 
And then, when one hundred and fifty more years 

Shall be added to those that just now have departed, 
And a triple centennial still further endears 

The land that we love to the brave and true-hearted, 

No sleeper whose rest 

May be had on its breast. 

So glorious a seeming 

Shall find in his dreaming 
As now may be seen, in the lustre of day, 
In the city that reigns as the Queen of the Bay; 
With the West for its ally, the South for its friend. 
And a future as brilliant as hope can portend ; 

Its escutcheon may claim 

A far loftier fame 
Than the shield of the Calverts, emblazoned in war. 
E'er expressed in its tinctures of Sable and Or. 



After an inter miaaion of some minutes, during 
which music was played by the orchestra, the 
Hon. Charles E. Phelps delivered the oration. 



THE ORATION" 
Gen. Charles E. Phelps. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

With profound gratitude to Almighty God for 
the civil and religious freedom we are permitted 
to inherit, and for the health, wealth, and count- 
less privileges which as a civic community we 
have enjoyed, we have assembled here to see 
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presented in mimic shows, the progress of our 
city from an Indian wigwam to a great and 
prosperous emporium, and to commemorate by 
art, music, and poetry, its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. 

And inasmuch as this theatre has been filled by 
a selected audience, designedly representative in its 
composition of the varied interests, 

^ ' FOUNDATION 

industries, and humanities of our or 

..1 1 1 ^1 /• BALTIMORE. 

City, honored by the presence or 
representative men from without, it has also 
been deemed appropriate that some discourse 
should be made upon such topics as may assist 
in recalling the times, the people, and the cir- 
cumstances, connected with the foundation ot 
Baltimore. 

It may be in order at the outset to adjust the 
position of our subject with reference to its his- 
torical antecedents and surroundings, to take our 
reckoning by the stars, and to bring ourselves into 
relation with the universal march of events, and 
the flow of historic time. 

It is the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an era unmistakably modern. There is no 
motive power found yet in steam, 
no articulation in the lightning, but the times. 
the printing press is in full ope- 
ration. Around the origin of States or cities 
there is no myth to exercise historical skepticism. 
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no Romulus and Remus suckled by a she-wolf, 
no Numa Pompilius learning his politics from a 
goddess in a grotto. It is an age of authentic 
documents, of charters, proclamations, statutes, 
pamphlets, narratives and maps. 

France, under the gorgeous and guilty misrule 
of Louis XV, is drifting into the fatal rapids which 
are one day to plunge her over the cataract. It is 
the age of Walpole in England, — South Sea swin- 
dles, corrupt statesmen, a demoralized society on 
one side, and on the other, professed reformers lay- 
ing the foundation for Johnson's future definition 
of "patriotism," as "the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel." Prussia has but recently inscribed her 
name with the point of the sword, upon the roll of 
European monarchies. In the west of Europe the 
star of empire is sinking with Spain, and rising in 
the east with Russia. 

Three of these European powers divide between 
them, in unequal shares, the greater portion of the 
Western Hemisphere. The thirteen British colo- 
nies stretch fringe-like along the Atlantic coast. 
Their inhabitants are sparsely scattered along the 
shore and its inlets and bays, and their western 
boundaries are about as vague as if it had been 
said that they were bounded on the west by the 
Indians, the catamounts, and the pretensions of 
France. Philadelphia is forty-eight years old, 
Charleston fifty-eight. New York one hundred and 
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nine, and Boston is just able to celebrate her first 
centennial. 

Charles Calvert, fifth baron of Baltimore, and a 
Protestant, is lord proprietary of the Maryland 
Province, founded by his Catholic ancestor ninety- 
six years before. For thirty-six years Annapolis 
has been the seat of provincial government, and 
the ancient city of St. Mary's, bereaved of its 
birthright, has long ago dried up, like Jonah's 
gourd. There is no city yet, nor the sign of one, 
upon the north branch of. the Patapsco. 



Analysis works down to two great central facts, 
the one moral, the other physical, — the one orange 
or golden, the other black, — around which are 
grouped most of the moral and material elements 
which enter into the earlier history of the Mary- 
land province. These two great central facts are 
toleration and tobacco. 

Add to these a great geographical fact, — the 
westward slant of the Atlantic coast, with the 
Chesapeake bay as an inland westward spur, or 
a gigantic finger pointing to the Alleganies ; a 
great geological fact, — the Allegany mountains 
sun-packed with force in the form of coal; and 
you begin to form the basis for an adequate com- 
prehension of the origin, energies and destiny of 
the city of Baltimore. 
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Let us look first at the golden fact of tolera- 
tion. Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic. A 

considerable proportion qf his fol- 

TOLiRATioN. lowcrs wcre gentlemen of the same 

faith. Under the invidious name 
of Popish recusants, they had experienced in 
the land of their birth the odium and dis- 
abilities of a political ostracism, and some of the 
rigors of downright religious persecution. A 
code which embodied the howl of terror, indig- 
nation, and vengeance, raised throughout England 
by the recollections of Philip and Mary, of Alva 
and Parma, of St. Bartholomew's, of the Inqui- 
sition, the Armada and the Gunpowder plot, was 
the stern law of the realm. 

It was certainly a fortunate circumstance that 
the proscribed victims of such a code should be 
the settlers of one of the American colonies, and 
still more fortunate that one of the most illus- 
trious of them, himself a convert, should be its 
founder and law-giver. But it is also fortunate 
, that all the settlers were not of one faith, and 
particularly fortunate that the founder of the 
colony happened to be of a diiferent religious 
creed from that established by law in the parent 
country. Had these peculiar and providential 
conditions not existed, there is certainly nothing 
in the entire history of religious persecution up 
to that time, which can be found to justify the 
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belief that either a Protestant or a Catholic 
society of that age, no matter under whose 
auspices, would have organized upon the basis 
of religious freedom. 

The glory of toleration belongs to Calvert as a 
statesman, and not as a religionist. That proud 
heritage is the property of Maryland, and not 
the property of a church. The situation is thus 
described by McMahon: 

"The Protestant religion was the established 
religion of the mother country: and any eiforts, 
on the part of the proprietaries, to oppress its 
followers, would have drawn down destruction 
upon their own government. The great body of 
the colonists were themselves Protestants: and, 
by their numbers, and their participation in the 
legislative power, they were fully equal to their 
own protection, and too powerful for the proprie- 
taries, in the event of an open collision. The 
safety of the latter was therefore identified with 
a system of religious toleration."^ 

In addition to the reasons assigned by Mc- 
Mahon, there were also considerations of enlight- 
ened policy and wise thrift which impelled the 
Calverts in the same direction. Kilty, in his 
"Landholder's Assistant," (298,) says: 

" The Province was originally nothing but a 
great land market. The institutions of civil 

1 McMahon 's History of Maryland, 244. 
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government were of necessity to be preceded 
by an increase of population, beginning with a 
handful of adventurers. This increase depended 
principally upon the encouragement held out to 
immigrants." 

This great land market was the absolute prop- 
erty of the Barons of Baltimore, and a property 
whose value to its owners depended exclusively 
upon the demand for it by settlers. Every addi- 
tional acre taken up was just so much added to 
the yearly income of the lord of the soil. There 
were first the quitrents, a perpetual yearly charge 
upon the lands, payable in tobacco or money, 
semi-annually, and these quitrents were the origin 
of our peculiar Baltimore system of irredeemable 
ground-rents upon ninety-nine year leases, re- 
newable forever. There was then the caution 
money, and then the alienation fines, all payable 
to the Proprietary. 

As landlord, it was his obvious interest to in- 
crease his revenue by multiplying his tenants. 
As the head of a province, it was his obvious policy 
to augment its population by the ofier of striking 
inducements to immigrants. In the condition of 
the colonies on either side of him he saw his op- 
portunity, and he embraced it. They were all, or 
nearly ^W of them, indulging in the expensive 
luxury of persecuting somebody or other. They 
all had unhappy and dissatisfied subjects, who 
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were ready to pack up and go to some place where 
their consciences would be let alone. To all such 
people the Cal verts said, ''Come, live and let live 
with us here in Maryland. Settle on the shores 
of the Chesapeake bay, pay us a small ground- 
rent, plant tobacco, eat oysters and be happy." 

This was business. It was more : it was con- 
summate statesmanship. They not only succeeded 
in securing customers, but they got men — men of 
the right material to make a State of. It is some- 
thing in this world to have convictions at all ; it 
is something more to have convictions that are 
worth persecuting. It is something to have a 
conscience; but to have a conscience that can 
stand persecution without bending, is to have that 
which is wanted in all communities that have 
ever been established among men, and will be 
wanted as long as it is in human nature to truckle 
and cringe to power. 

The men and women — and there were plenty of 
them — that came here from Virginia and from 
New England for opinion's sake, and for con- 
science's sake, were men and women that Virginia 
and New England could ill afford to lose, and that 
were worth more to Maryland, they and their 
posterity, than all the wealth of tobacco that ever 
exhaled the fertility of her ^ soil in the smoke 
and ashes of Dutch pipes and London coffee- 
houses. 
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The great principle of toleration once fairly in- 
troduced, its traditions survived the disastrous 
eclipse of the political revolutions of later years, 
disastrous to the liberties of the proscribed church, 
and still more so, to the fame of its proscriptive 
opponents. The theory and practice of toleration 
gave tone and character to the people, made them 
equal to the destiny indicated by the centrality of 
their geographical position upon the Atlantic sea- 
board, and prepared them for the work of assimi- 
lating the diverse and discordant elements of 
population that were to meet and mingle upon 
Maryland soil. 

Three convergent streams, or rather, intermittent 
rills of immigration, trickled in from the North, 
the South, and from across the broad Atlantic ; and, 
whatever might be their creed or their nationality, 
all were welcomed to the land of the sanctuary. 
It was not until the fusion of these refractory ele- 
ments into something like a homogeneous popu- 
lation could be accomplished, under the softening 
influence of the system referred to, that a basis 
was laid for the future city that was to assume 
the name, and perpetuate the memory of Balti- 
more. 

Nearly a tJentury had elapsed since the pilgrim 

cross was planted at St. Clement's, and yet ground 

■ 

had not been broken for the great city on the 
Patapsco. Notwithstanding the inducements of 
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climate, soil and institutions, the increase of popu- 
lation had not been rapid enough for condensation. 
Towns had been legislated into ex- 
istence, but nobody came to live in tobacco. 
them, and they flourished only on 
paper. The legislators of the day seemed some- 
times to forget that one requisite to a city was 
inhabitants, and acts of Assembly were prolific in 
fiat cities. Several of these phantom towns had 
already been christened Baltimore. One, to be laid 
out in Worcester county, within the limits of the 
present State of Delaware, left no vestige except 
the name, which still survives. Another, on Bush 
river, was at one time the county-seat. Whenever 
a town did actually take root, it always happened 
that some other town perished. Annapolis had in 
this way smothered old St. Mary's. Thus the old 
Baltimore on Bush river faded, as we are told with 
historical flourish, before the rising glories of 
Joppa. And thus the rising glories of Joppa were 
in their turn extinguished when the real Baltimore 
began to assume proportions. 

In looking for some special cause for this phe- 
nomenon, I am inclined to attach considerable 
importance to the culture of the nauseous and 
enchanting weed. It is still an open question, and 
one which I recommend to the debating societies, 
whether, upon the whole, tobacco pays, either as to 
its culture or as to its use. This may seem rather 
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a startling proposition in view of the fact that 
tobacco was the selling staple and the great source 
of apparent wealth to Virginia and Maryland; 
that it was niade a legal tender^ paid quit-money, 
paid judgments, paid taxes, bought goods, bought 
negroes, and, in short, formed the only available 
currency of the province for more than a century. 
Certain it is, notwithstanding, that of all ticklish 
and uncertain crops, tobacco is facile princeps, while 
it is the most expensive to cultivate. Certain it is 
that wherever it has flapped its green and greedy 
vampire wings over the soil, it has sucked out its 
heart's blood; that it has left much of the best 
land of Maryland and Virginia a desert, and that 
its ancient handmaiden, slave labor, was a draw- 
back and a hindrance to the real prosperity of our 
State. 

With all the advantages which this colony pos- 
sessed in its soil, its climate, its magnificent bay, 
its glorious institutions, I do not hesitate to assert 
that but for tobacco and slave labor, it is as certain 
as anything speculative can be, that Baltimore 
would have been started on its career fifty years 
earlier, would have progressed far more rapidly in 
population and wealth, and would now be second 
only to New York in importance, if not the first 
city on the continent. 

All this, I admit, would have been no tempta- 
tion to the jovial planters of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries, who were quietly skimming 
the cream of the land and leaving skimmed milk 
to their posterity in the shape of piny old fields. 
What did they wajit of cities ? Their large plan- 
tations, with their negro quarters, were villages in 
themselves, and it was not a well manned or man- 
aged estate, whose master had to ride off it to get 
his horse shod, or send elsewhere for mechanics to 
build a new quarter or tobacco-house. 

These agricultural and mechanical villages, in 
many cases situated on deep water, were so many 
commercial ports, where trading vessels landed 
and exchanged British goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, for the universal staple, packed in hogsheads 
and rolled down to the " landings " over the old 
"rolling roads." Dry goods, groceries, hardware, 
notions, were jobbed from one seated water-front 
to another, by supercargoes; and from their as- 
sorted country-stores afloat, the planters stocked 
their wine-cellars, wardrobes and warehouses, with- 
out the aid of the city drummer and his case of 
samples. 

They had the reputation too, these old provin- 
cial merchant-planters, of being shrewd and sharp 
traders, and of getting all for their crop that it 
was worth, and sometimes more. Alsop advises 
an English correspondent who had in view a com- 
mercial venture to the province, to employ as his 
factor ''a man of brains, otherwise the planter 
6 
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will go near to make a skimming-dish of his 
skull." And the " sot-weed factor " complains in 
doggerel rhyme, that he was swindled out of his 
stock of goods by an Eastern ^hore planter, and 
a Quaker, at that. 

Doubtless they had heard of marvelous specula- 
tions in town lots in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, for those were modern times, be it remem- 
bered, and intelligence, though it travelled slowly, 
yet travelled surely ; and doubtless, too, it was one 
of the planter's dreams to see his negro quarters 
become one day the suburbs, and his landing or 
mill the focus, of a flourishing town. 

The difficulty was that almost every man who 
had a landing or a mill-seat wanted the town at 
his own front door, if there was to be one anv- 
where. I say almost^ because the case of Mr. John 
Moale was a very conspicuous exception, and one 
that seems to have puzzled the historians to 
account for. It is reported, upon very good 
authority, that Mr. Moale was offfered the location 
of this very city of Baltimore upon his point in 
Spring Gardens, and that he refused it. Not only 
so, but he used his influence as a member of the 
Legislature to defeat the bill which had been intro- 
duced for the purpose, for the reason, as is sup- 
posed, that he was unwilling to part with valuable 
ore banks on the land. If that be so, Mr. Moale 
acted upon perfectly sound principles of common 
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sense in preferring actual, visible and tangible iron 
under his feet, to a possible, contingent, and specu- 
lative city on paper. That he happened to miss it 
in this particular instance, does not alter the prin- 
ciple, and is only another proof that foresight is 
not as reliable as "hindsight." He played his 
hand right, even if he did lose the trick. 

But I have not done with sot-weed yet. I was 
endeavoring to show that while toleration was the 
gravitating power that attracted settlers of all 
classes, and the cohesive force that tended to weld 
them into a homogeneous population, — tobacco, on 
the other hand, was the repulsive energy operating 
to retard and check the progress of settlement, and 
the centrifugal force tending to keep the population 
scattered. That the city on the Patapsco hung fire 
so long, is a fact for w^hich I hold the culture of 

m 

tobacco, and its incidents, in great measure respon- 
sible. But let us at the same time be just. Let us 
give tobacco its due. There is a credit side to this 
account. 

Had there been no culture of tobacco, no plan- 
tation system, and no slavery in the tide- water 
region; and if, in consequence of free farm labor, 
the population of those counties had increased so 
rapidly that the overflow would have settled up 
the back country north of the Patapsco, and plan- 
ted a great city there in 1680, instead of 1730, with 
an impulse and a growth like that of Philadelphia 
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or New York; it must still be remembered that 
such a great city, whatever name it might have 
borne, would not have been the Baltimore that we 
know and cherish. Whatever else mig-ht have 
been present, something would have been wanting, 
and that something is exactly the ingredient that 
has given the Baltimore that we live in and love, 
its stamp, its flavor, and its individuality. 

The first settlement of the province began, on 
the Eastern Shore, at Kent Island, and on the Wes- 
tern, at its Southern extremity, and worked upward 
along either shore. The planters, many of them, 
faced each other across the tide-water creeks and 
coves. Free and frequent was the intercourse with 
swelling sail and feathered oar over those tempt- 
ing water highways. Such were the dispositions of 
manual labor, that to the favored class the cultiva- 
tion of the social instinct was the business of life. 
Here was, primarily, the secret of that old Maryland 
hospitality which was as open, as free, and as fasci- 
nating as the Chesapeake itself, and as boundless 
as the wealth of luxury that swam or wriggled 
through its sparkling waters, or clung to its oozy 
bed, or crawled along its shores, or sped with rush- 
ing wing across its points and headlands. A man 
can well aiford to be hospitable, who owns an ex- 
pert that can drag a dinner for a whole field of 
fox-hunters, on short notice, out of the salt water 
just below his kitchen, and in the kitchen has 
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old Aunt Kitty or Aunt Rachel, with her head 
turbanedin the flaming folds of a high bandana, 
waiting to "shuck 'em" or "roas 'em." 

Times have changed, and we change with them. 
But let us never cease to cherish this old-fashioned 
Maryland virtue, even if the survival of it only is 
left us, in a shriveled and meagre image of its gen- 
erous antique type. Let us, even as a busy and 
bustling commercial city, continue to claim it as 
our lawful inheritance, even in the face of the 
malicious insinuation, that an invitation to take tea 
in Baltimore is good for a week's board on the 
Eastern Shore. 

It was a life to develop a warm and healthy 
home influence, and with it a vigorous and well- 
proportioned physical habit. Boys and girls grew 
up in the saddle, and all knew how to sail a pungy 
and paddle their own canoe. It was worth while 
to have been a Maryland boy in those days, to be 
turned loose anywhere out of doors with an old 
flint-lock, pouch and powder-horn. Deer, wild 
turkey and pheasant abounded in the woods, snipe 
and woodcock in marsh and thicket, the opossum 
and the raccoon played in the moonlight, coveys of 
partridge whistled in the fields, wild swan, geese 
and ducks haunted the creeks in. prodigious 
masses.^ 

^ '* Millionous multitudes '* are the words of Alsop. 
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Sporting and politics occupied largely the 
attention of the men, while the ladies, relieved 
bv the attendance of house servants from domestic 
drudgery, and devoting themselves to the more 
congenial occupations of entertainment, escaped, 
from generation to generation, the blighting effects 
upon female beauty of that monotonous life of toil 
and isolation, which has worried so many farmers' 
wives into ugliness or insanity. 

Thus on many an old Maryland plantation, as 
the years rolled by, were being gradually evolved 
from luxurious living, elegant leisure, congenial 
society and robust exercise, those fully developed 
ft)rms, with that graceful style and proudly arched 
instep, those healthy complexions and dangerous 
eyes, which, transplanted, transmitted and im- 
proved by admixture of blood, are seen and 
admired to-day in the world-renowned type of 
Baltimore beauty. 

History sometimes delights in contrasts, and one 
of them is to be found in the fact that freedom and 

slavery were established in Mary- 
land at the same time, and by the 
same people. The same vessel that • 
brought the pilgrims, introduced into Maryland 
the first negro slave, an African who appears 
to have been picked up at Barbadoes. Raw Afri- 
cans from Guinea and Congo were freely supplied 
by the ships of Old and New England. The 
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usual course of trade for the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island slavers, was to make the voyage to 
England with tobacco, rice and indigo, which they 
there exchanged for British manufactures for the 
coast of Africa, and again exchanged these for ne- 
groes, with which they supplied the Southern mar- 
ket, until that market was glutted, and then the 
remnant was brought to New England and sold 
at lower prices. 

In this lucrative, and from the standpoint of 
that age legitimate, but now abhorred, traffic, 
whose main-spring was New England rum,^ is to 
be found the origin of slavery as one of the insti- 
tutions of Maryland which exercised an important 
influence upon her history, moulded to some ex- 
tent the characters of men who contributed to 
make Baltimore what it is, and furnished a large 
ingredient of the population of the city. Although 
the actual number of negroes held as slaves in 
Baltimore was never large, this city has always 
been the paradise of the free colored population. 

Voluntary emancipation began its work in the 
province at an early period. Quakers, and not 
only Quakers but many others, entertained con- 
scientious scruples; and affection, gratitude, or 
humanity, prompted the manumission in other 
cases. The extent to which a feeling of antago- 

1 Mass. His. Soc. Coll., Isl Series, IV, 197. 
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jiism existed, may be inferred from the fact that 
one of the first organized movements of the 
kind that was ever made, either in this or the 
old country, was the "Maryland Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery," formed in Balti- 
more in the same year with the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, by such men 
as Samuel Chase, Luther Martin, Dr. George 
Buchanan, the McKims, Ellicotts, Tysons, Hoff- 
mans, Hopkins, Paysons, Eichelbergers, Sterrets, 
Presstmans, Hollings worths. Stumps, and in fact 
nearly all the representative men of that day. 

A few years later, Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
introduced into the Senate of Maryland a bill for 
the gradual abolition of slavery, which, although 
it failed to pass, affords additional testimony, if 
such were needed, to the sagacity and statesman- 
ship of its author. And at a still later day, the 
brilliant political career of Maryland's most gifted 
orator, William Pinkney, was commenced by an 
eloquent abolition speech in the Maryland Legis- 
lature. Indeed, it may be said with truth, that 
up to the time when the progress of emancipation 
was checked by the political agitations which cul- 
minated in civil war and the abolition of slavery, 
Maryland had voluntarily liberated more slaves 
than New England ever owned. 

It is not extravagant to venture the prediction, 
that the day will yet come when the philanthropic 
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founders of the new Maryland, in Liberia, will be 
commemorated by grateful millions, yet unborn, 
of civilized and enlightened Africans, as we now 
commemorate the founders of the old Province 
of Maryland. 

The more enterprising and thrifty of the manu- 
mitted plantation slaves were accustomed to look 
to Baltimore as the place to earn a livelihood, and 
to enjoy their freedom. Here their services have 
always been in demand. The testimony of num- 
bers of them, who, after making trial of more 
Northern cities, have returned, has been, that 
nowhere have they felt so much at home, and 
upon the whole stood as good a chance in the 
struggle for existence. And upon the other hand, 
it is generally conceded, that as a class, the colored 
people of this city have always made themselves 
acceptable, by an amiability, a politeness, and even 
a refinement of manner, which may be traced to 
the aristocratic associations under which they and 
their immediate ancestors received their training. 

I have thus endeavored, in digging around the 
foundation of our city, to explore some of the 
elements which have entered into 
its isingularly complex, it may be double aspect. 
said, unique, composition. These 
elements, it may have been noticed, have been 
mainly those furnished from its Southern aspect. 
But Baltimore, as a typical border city, in a typical 
7 
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border State, has always had a pronounced North- 
ern, as well as a pronounced Southern, aspect. 
The same remark is equally true of the State as 
a whole. It is in this State that North and 
South not only meet, but, like the colors of 
the solar spectrum, overlap each other. That is 
true of its climate, of its soil, of its productions; 
it is true of its geological and of its botanical 
systems, of its birds and its beasts, of its fishes, 
even of its beetles and its bugs; and it remains 
to be seen, and that not by a mere inference 
drawn a priori^ but by demonstration of fact, 
that the same is true of its people. 

Civil war is a very energetic reagent. The test 
of blood always gives genuine results, and when 
applied to a mixed society invariably precipitates 
the real elements it holds in solution. Over fifty 
thousand white men of Maryland appeared to be 
willing to shed their blood in the same cause and 
on the same side with Pennsylvania, and perhaps 
half that number may have fought by the side 
of Virginia; although with equal facilities and 
encouragements, doubtless this disparity would 
have been greatly lessened, and with the then 
existing military and political situation reversed, 
the result would have been a preponderance on 
the other side. 

Looking at this fact simply from a sociologi- 
cal point of view, without reference to political 
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considerations, it is a phenomenon of great signifi- 
cance in its bearing upon the subject in hand, and, 
like the glare of some great conflagration, flashes 
back through the shades of the past a vivid illus- 
tration. By that red light we see very plainly 
that here were two distinct people, or classes of 
people, not only growing up side by side, but, in 
point of fact, overlapping; representing two dis- 
tinct types of society, two distinct systems of 
industry, and two distinct ideas of human progress 
and human happiness. It would not be accurate 
to say that these separate elements were entirely 
fused together, or entirely welded together, or 
were chemically blended. It would be accurate 
to say that, with reciprocal action and reaction, 
partial transitions and local fusions, for a long 
course of years they grew up, they developed, each 
in its own w^ay, side by side, upon the "live and 
let live " principle, which has, from its origin, been 
the fundamental maxim of society in Maryland. 

Two well-known citizens of Baltimore, each 
better known in his heroic death than in his un- 
pretending life, may be taken as fair representa- 
tives of their respective sides. I refer to Colonel 
Nathan T. Dushane who fell in battle on the 
Weldon Railroad, while commanding a brigade 
of Maryland volunteers in the Union army, and 
Captain William H. Murray, killed at Gettysburg, 
while fighting under the Confederate flag. One 
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rose from the work-bench to strike an honest 
craftsman's blow for the rights of labor and the 
rights of man, connected, as he understood them 
to be, with the existence of constitutional Govern- 
ment. The other was the flower of an Anne 
Arundel plantation, who flung his young life into 
the gulf that yawned to devour all that he valued 
as '' My Maryland," identified with all that he 
had been taught to respect as the constitutional 
rights of States. 

Not unimportant ingredients in the early settle- 
ment of the province were the classes known as 
convicts and redemptioners. Convicts were some- 
times transported merely for political offences, 
that did not necessarily imply moral turpitude. 
Of this description were the Highlanders and 
Jacobites shipped here after the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745. And even when convicted of 
crime or misdemeanor, they often turned out 
valuable acquisitions, when brought under other 
influences than those which, in the old country, 
had entangled them in the meshes of a severe 
and sweeping penal code. Redemptioners were 
the poorer immigrants, who were attracted by 
the advertising allurements of the Proprietaries' 
agents abroad, to contract for the price of their 
passage over, by the sale of their labor for a 
term of years. Sometimes such persons were 
kidnapped or crimped. They were worked like 
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slaves upon the plantations, and on the expira- 
tion of their indentures were entitled to a gun, 
an axe, and a new suit. 

Convicts and redemptioners often developed 
into overseers, overseers into planters, and plant- 
ers into aristocrats and founders of "first fami- 
lies."^ Others settled down to the level of what 
the negroes enjoyed calling "poor white trash." 
Others became factors and merchants, miners and 
mechanics, millers and manufacturers. Others 
again, with equal enterprise, pushed their way 
northward, by the route of Elkridge Landing, into 
what was then called the "back country," where 
they found use for their guns and axes in clear- 
ing the rich lands of what are now the northern 
line of counties. 

Here they were met by another stream of mi- 
gration and settlement, coming down across from 
Pennsylvania, consisting largely of Germans and 
people of German descent, whose presence in this 
country was, in many cases, a memorial of the 
devastation of the Palatinate. These convicts, 
redemptioners, and Germans, together with sons 
of planters, and a liberal Quaker infusion, formed 
a "nucleus around which gathered a miscellaneous 
immigration ; and having to rely upon their own 
labor, with holdings of moderate extent, with few 

1 Scharf »s History of Maryland, II, 66. 
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slaves, or none at all, with a soil and climate 
adapted to a variety of crops, of which cereals 
were the main staple, they began to build up a 
system of life and labor altogether different from 
the plantation system of the tidewater region, and 
almost identical with that of Pennsylvania and 
the North. 

It was apparent, in fact, that there could be 
no city upon the Patapsco until considerable 
progress had been made in the settlement of 
this back country north of it. Tobacco had 
tried in a helter-skelter sort of way to make 
cities, and had failed. It was to be seen 
whether wheat and corn, and coal and iron, 
reinforcing tobacco, could make one. No healthy 
growing town had as yet been made in Mary- 
land independent of a living on politics. St. 
Mary's had lived in that way until Annapolis 
took her politics away from her, and then she 
languished, and languishing died. Joppa was 
then living on politics, and waiting for Balti- 
more to remove the records; which, when after- 
wards accomplished, not, as we are told,* with- 
out considerable indignation and some resistance, 
finished Joppa. Elkridge Landing was trying -to 
make a living on tobacco, without politics, but 
had to give it up. 

1 Griffith's Annals. 
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Tobacco had made a city impossible, by keeping 
population thin and scattered, and by the system 
of trading direct from the plantation to the ship. 
But tobacco was none the less having a "good old 
time," living on advances two or three crops 
ahead, supporting sons and daughters in affluence 
and ease, sending young men to England for a 
finished education, and was ready at any time, on 
short notice, to furnish somebody else's city with 
competent lawyers, doctors, clerks and office- 
holders, capable merchants also, and an adequate 
number of society belles willing to keep house 
for the future Romans on the Patapsco, upon 
any reasonable call, without waiting to be carried 
there Sabine fashion. 

Traditions of hospitality, home attachment, 
hereditary predisposition to physical beauty, a 
manly independence of thought and 

.. • 'i J • 1 • BLENDED 

action, spirit to resist aggression, an features. 
easy, well-bred courtesy of manners, 
punctilious deference to the female sex, tolerance 
for the opinions of others, and not, — as has 
been charged upon cotton and sugar, — a ten- 
dency to domineer; and, withal, some traces 
of feudal foot-steps, and survivals of manorial 
pride, a fixed and obstinate instinct of conserva- 
tism and a constitutional slowness; these are, 
perhaps, some of the characteristics that Bal- 
timore has derived from the old plantation. 
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Roll it all together and label it, if you please, 
"chivalry." 

But, on the other hand, for her enterprise, her 
public spirit, her fast-sailing clippers,^ her ad- 
venturous works of internal improvement, her 
mechanical and manufacturing industries, her 
commercial extensions, her great charitable foun- 
dations, her liberal system of free public educa- 
tion ; for the origin of these, and a whole category 
beside, we must look to the men that delved in ore 
banks and built blast-furnaces; the mechanics that 
learned ship-building at St. Michael's and carried 
their models to Fell's Point; the hardy fishermen 
who formed the material for a mercantile marine; 
the dusty millers who, calling every stream a 
"Falls," identified the force that gave the first 
impulse; the shrewd Scotch, Irish and Northern, 
as well as native, merchants who seized the strate- 
gic point to command the West ; and the indomi- 
table Germans, who, like Steiger, drained the 



1 In the war of 1812, Baltimore sent out more privateers than any other 
American seaport, and such was the damage inflicted upon the enemy's 
commerce by their enterprise and audacity, outsailing as they did the 
swiftest British cruisers, that the city held responsible for them was 
singled out as a ** nest of privateers " for exemplary chastisement, frus- 
trated, however, by the successful defence of Baltimore at North Point 
and Fort McHenry. Among the most famous of these Baltimore clip- 
pers, were the Rossie^ Commodore Barney; Dolphin^ Gapt. Stafford; 
Chasseur^ Capt. Boyle, and Nonesuch^ Capt. Levely. In Niles* Eegister 
for 13 August, 1814, it is stated that "at least nine-tenths of the foreign 
trade of the United States, prosecuted honestly, under our own flag, is 
now carried on in the famous Baltimore schooners." 
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"Meadow," like Y6iser, took the twist out of 
Jones's Falls, and, like Harbaugh, stilted up the 
old court-house until it bestrode Calvert street 
like a colossus, and who thus showed how a site 
bristling with difficulties of precipice and yawning 
chasra and malarious marsh, could be engineered 
into a well-graded and salubrious city. Bundle 
this all together and call it Young America, 
and then over the whole write, in large letters, 
" Baltimore." 

But where did that name come from, and what 
-does it mean? We all know that it came from 
green old Ireland, and, indirectly, 
from that very Irish part of Ireland Baltimore. 
called Cork, by way of county Long- 
ford; but as to its real primitive significance 
the authorities are not entirely harmonious. All 
agree as to the last syllable, that its English 
meaning, or something nearly akin to it, is the 
true one. The only question is as to the original 
meaning of the first syllables. It has been' sug- 
gested, upon very good authority,^ that the name 
of the Irish manor, or seaport, from which the 
first Lord Baltimore took his title, anciently 
signified "Great Baal's Temple," a derivation that 
would import a Druidical and Phoenician origin, 
and one that I am inclined to reject in favor of 

Lewis' Topographical Dictionary of Ireland. Camden's Britannia, 
IV, 266. Smith's History of Cork, I, 280. 

8 
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a less heathenish interpretation, more consistent 
with Hibernian analogies, and certainly more 
significant of progress, and that is ^^great heW 
or '^vwre belt^^ At all events I would recom- 
mend the acceptance of this latter theory, "more 
belt," as a provisional and a very promising 
working hypothesis, until such time as we can 
succeed in covering in Towsontown and its sub- 
urbs across Boundary avenue ; and when that time 
' arrives, we may be prepared to surrender it for 
the other, provided the worshippers of Baal 
shall, in the meantime, have satisfactorily estab- 
lished his pretensions.* 

^ See Irish Dictionary: Bait = belt. 

2 The Baal theory is elaborated with much learning in the latest edi« 
tion (1880) of "Howard's Monumental City," in an article prepared by 
a prominent member of the Baltimore bar. The " belt " theory is as- 
sumed in an instructive sketch, which, under the title ** Baltimore, 
Ancient and Modern," was published in the form of a supplement to 
•*The Sun" of 10 January, 1880. Since this address was delivered, 
closer examination has satisfied me that the former, although plausible 
and supported by respectable authorities, is far from certain, and that the 
latter is simply a fanciful conjecture. The compound Celtic word " Bal- 
timore" has been shown to be capable of a variety of interpretations, 
among which the most probable are: 1st, "The large town," (plural 
** towns" in Celtic) ; 2d, ** Mouth of the great country ; '* 8d, " Town of 
the great house," and, 4th, " God-place." The Jews of the tribe of 
Benjamin had their ^^Baal iamar,'' (Judges, xx, 83,) but its etymology 
was not derived from the heathen deity of their Canaanitish neighbors. 
The name meant *> sanctuary of the palm." (Smith's Bible Diet.) The 
prefix Bal or Bally, common in Irish topography, has been shown by 
recent philology to be a word of Aryan origin, cognate with the Greek 
irdXiCy the Sanscrit pnllif the Norse bolj &c., and means simply town, or 
place. (Chambers's Ency. ; O'Curry's Ancient Irish, I, 84-90.) When 
Sir George Calvert became Lord Baltimore, there was no fixed standard 
of orthography either in England or Ireland. The name was sometimes 
written ^*Balatimore," and sometimes ^^Baitemore,^* Calvert subscribed 
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And it is not only for a name that we are ob- 
liged to green Erin, but for nauch beside. It was 

Dr. John Stevenson, an Irish phy- 
FOREiGN sician, who found Baltimore, years 

CONTRIBUTIONS. ' ' •' 

after its foundation, still an insig- 
nificant country village, and who "conceived the 
project of rendering this port the grand emporium 
of Maryland commerce."^ He bought and shipped 
wheat, and established a foreign trade which was 
seen to be so profitable that a crowd of eager com- 
petitors flocked in, wharves and warehouses were 
built, and, in short, Baltimore was made. Sir 
William Draper, shortly after his memorable epis- 
tolary encounter with Junius, when on his travels, 
in 1770, saluted Dr. Stevenson as the "Romulus of 
Baltimore." 

From Ireland came that system of ground- 
rents irredeemable, and on leases perpetually 
renewable, peculiar to Baltimore, which has 
done so much in times gone by to encourage and 
facilitate the growth of improvement, but which 
has of late years been abused for speculative pur- 
poses by the reckless imposition of exorbitant 



himself '^ BalUmore,** and the name appears ia that form upon his seal. 
If Bal (Bally, Bala,) means town, and more means large, of which there 
teems to he no douht, the middle syllahle; ti, or te, is the only difficulty. 
But this syllahle, according to Celtic authority, pluralizes the first, in 
other words intensifies it, so that, after all, the interpretation — <' large 
ioton^' — appears the simplest solution of the prohlem. This definition is 
given in a geography used as a text-hook in the puhlic schools of this city. 
I Eddis' Letters, 96. 
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rents. To the Irish courts of justice we are in- 
debted for the precedents that have recently j ustified 
our own Maryland courts in mitigating, for the 
relief of the tenant, a harsh and oppressive feature 
of the systeni as expounded by the courts of Eng- 
land, by enabling the tenant after the terni has 
been permitted to lapse, without gross negligence 
on his part, to compel the landlord to renew his 
lease; thus protecting from the grasp of avarice 
valuable improvements which the tenant, or his 
predecessors in title, erected upon the faith of an 
undisturbed possession so long as they paid the 
annual rent. This decision,^ beyond all question 
the most important in its practical effect upon the 
land tenures of Baltimore that has ever come from 
our highest tribunal, was expressly based, as I 
have said, upon exclusively Irish authority, in 
direct antagonism to decisions upon Irish cases 
in the British House of Lords. 

To Ireland also we owe some of Baltimore's 
most enterprising and public-spirited merchants, 
skilful artisans and learned professional men, 
both religious and secular, with a large propor- 
tion of our "bone and sinew," and some of our 
most distinguished experts in the art and science 
of practical politics. 



1 Banks vs. Haskie, 45 Md., 207. See also observations of Taney, C. J., 
in Bosley vs. Bosley, 14 Uow., 396. 
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Two considerable migrations of French in the 
early period of the city's history have left their 
impress upon its population. The first was that 
of those unfortunate Acadians, whose story has 
been told in Longfellow's "Evangeline;" the other 
was that of the San Domingo refugees, whose story 
the world knows. So many of them were at one 
time clustered around Charles and Lombard streets 
that the entire section was long known as French- 
town. Among their posterity are many of our 
most familiar and cherished names. 

Allusion has already been made to the com- 
pulsory migration of Highlanders, transported for 
rebellion in the interest of the Stuart dynasty. 
This was the nucleus for a Scottish element, re- 
cruited by constant accessions, which has, from an 
early period, contributed a full proportion to the 
enterprise and business success of Baltimore. 
Bohemians, Italians, Portuguese, Scandinavians, 
Swiss, Welsh, Dutch, and, in fact, representatives 
of all European nationalities, with Cubans and 
South Americans, are included in our polyglot 
population. 

More than a quarter of the population of Balti- 
more are Germans by birth or descent, and the 
importance of this fact has been recognized by 
special provision for a class of public schools, 
where free instruction is given in that language, 
as well as in English. Many of our oldest and 
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most successful commercial houses were estab- 
lished by Germans, and many of our leading 
manufacturing industries are sustained by their 
capital and labor. In the war of the Revolution, 
Germans fought in the Maryland Line under 
Small wood and Howard; in the war of 1812, they 
furnished their full contingent for the defence of 
Baltimore, and in the war for the Union, they 
swelled the ranks of every Maryland regiment. 
We owe them many useful lessons in the art of 
making city life more attractive, and more whole- 
some to the masses of the people, by social and 
harmless recreation in the open air. We owe to 
them music, we owe to them lager beer, and to 
be perfectly candid it must be added, we owe to 
them the Sesqui-Centennial. 

By a somewhat remarkable coincidence the 
Sesqui-Centennial of Baltimore is the bi-centen- 

nial of Old Town. It is just two 
PROGRESS. hundred years since David Jones 

built his house upon the east side 
of the now fragrant " Falls," which has since im- 
mortalized his name. It is somewhat surprising, 
that although Jones's Town, or Old Town as it 
was afterwards called, had become quite a little 
settlement in 1730, it was not included in the 
original limits of Baltimore as defined in the 
Act of Assembly "for erecting a town on the 
north side of Patapsco in Baltimore county, and 
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for laying out into lots sixty acres of land in and 
about the place where one John Flemming now 
lives." 

These limits extended from Jones's Falls, or 
rather the marsh along its western bank, to what 
is now Sharp street, and from the basin, north, to 
what is now Saratoga street. It took in Mr. Flem- 
ming, whoever he may have been, but it left Old 
Town out in the cold. Of course Old Town could 
not stand that, so two years thereafter it had itself 
duly enacted into a town, and continued to do an 
opposition business under the name and style of 
Jonestown, until, in 1743, Baltimore rallied again, 
went down to Annapolis, and had an Act passed 
incorporating Old Town with Baltimore, which 
thus won its first "belt," and has ever since worn 
it. In the meantime Annapolis doubtless looked 
down with aristocratic dignity upon this battle of 
the pigmies, even if it condescended to notice at 
all such an insignificant village as Jonestown, and 
its upstart rival across the falls. 

To Jones's Falls we now point with pride as 
the falls that can carry more bridge to the 
gallon of water than any falls on this or any 
other continent, and more gas-lamp to the acre 
of bridge. 

Upon this sixty-acre field, acquired by pur- 
chase from the Carrolls, and laid off, and named 
Baltimore, on the twelfth day of January, 1730, by 
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seven commissioners, viz: Major Thomas Tolley, 
William Hamilton, William Buckner, Doctor 
George Walker, Richard Gist, Doctor George 
Buchanan and Colonel William Hammond, has 
grown, by successive additions and extensions, a 
city with an area to which the original nucleus 
bears about the same proportion as a postage 
stamp does to a large letter envelope. 

The straggling village of twenty-five houses 
depicted upon Moale's curious map of 1752, has 
developed into a commercial and manufacturing 
city of nearly three hundred and fifty thousand^ 
souls, to which must be added a natural out- 
growth, beyond fixed legal boundaries, of perhaps 
fifty thousand more, every individual of which 
properly belongs to this city, so that if only an 
absurd obstacle, a reproach to the political influ- 
ences of the day, were removed, the census of the 
present year would return a total population of 
nearly four hundred thousand, thus placing Bal- 
timore two points higher upon the roll of Ameri- 
can cities. 

Incredible as it may seem to strangers, the 
startling fact, notorious to us at home, unques- 
tionably is, that the legal boundaries of this city 
remain to-day exactly where they were fixed sixty- 
four years ago, when its population was inside of 

1 332,190, Census of 1880. 
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fifty thousand. While it was attaining these fifty 
thousand inhabitants, its limits were extended, by 
successive Acts of Assembly, no less than nineteen 
times. Since 1816 it has increased seven or eight 
fold. Continuous blocks of buildings, without 
break or interruption, have been thrown out, up 
to and far beyond the limits marked out in Pop- 
pleton's plat. These houses have been built, all 
of them, by Baltimore capital and by Baltimore 
mechanics, out of Baltimore brick. They are 
tenanted by Baltimore business men, and by people 
who live upon them. They are a natural out- 
growth of the city, the product of its enterprise, 
the evidence of its attempts at expansion. They 
represent a city population of say fifty thousand 
souls, and yet legally they belong not to Balti- 
more, but Towsontown. What is Towsontown, 
and where is it? 

Towsontown is the tail that is trying to wag all 
this dog. It is a court-house seven miles oif by 
a horse-car, and its spinal column is a row of 
offices. In order to keep these offices and that 
horse-car running, the belt must pay its taxes and 
get its law at Towsontown. I can see but three 
possible solutions of this problem ; either we 
must annex Towsontown, as we did Old Town ; 
or we must remove the records, as we did in 
the case of Joppa ; or else Baltimore must have 
that belt. 
9 
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The most commanding position, all things con- 
sidered, upon the Atlantic seaboard, is that 
marked out one hundred and fifty 
years ago as the site of this great rbsults. 
city. Jt is the northernmost south- 
ern and the westernmost eastern city. Its com- 
modious harbor is freer from ice in winter, and 
from epidemic disease in summer, than any other 
single seaport that can be named. It is not only 
the natural emporium of the South which clothes, 
but also of the West which feeds, the world. 
Advantage in distance means simply advantage 
in time, labor, and wear of material, all which 
have their measure at last in money. Whoever 
holds these advantages holds in the long run the 
supremacy over all competitors for the Western 
trade. The westward trend of the Atlantic coast, 
and the gigantic inland spur upon which sits, 
queen-like, the Monumental City, are great geo- 
graphical facts which have forever secured for 
her that supremacy by the irreversible decree of 
eternal nature. 

But nature, although she has packed the Alle- 
ganies with coal, has not graded the pathway 
to the Ohio over them, nor paved that pathway 
with iron, nor continued it onward to the lakes 
and the Mississippi. All that has been done 
by men, by representative men of the energy, 
enterprise and public spirit of Baltimore. The 
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original charter of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road was drawn by John V. L. McMahon, and 
formed the model for the organization of all future 
railroad corporations. It was the first great rail- 
road ever attempted upon the American continent. 
Its success has more than realized the wildest 
dreams of Philip E. Thomas and its other pro- 
jectors. In cooperation with the other lines of 
inland communication which radiate from the 
city, and with the fleets of steamships and sail- 
ing vessels of all nationalities which throng our 
harbor and crowd around its elevators, it repre- 
sents at home and abroad the commercial activity 
and enterprise of Baltimore. 

The first city to project a successful railroad 
upon a continental scale, Baltimore was also the 
first city to light its streets with gas,' the first 
city that received a message by electric telegraph, 
the first city that secured a valuable revenue from 
street railway corporations as the consideration 
for the franchise granted, and applied it to the 
purposes of public parks, and up to this time the 
only city that has built a marble palace for its 
mayor and departments of municipal government 
upon less money than the estimate, and returned a 
handsome unexpended balance to the city treasury. 
Its first water supply has been augmented from 
time to time by great works of engineering until 
it is now adequate for many years to come. Its 
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organized fire and police departments are sur- 
passed by none for promptness and efficiency. 

Its public school system is everywhere regarded 
as a model. In most cities, the system culminates 
with the high school or college, but the wise and 
provident testamentary dispositions of Johns 
Hopkins have made Baltimore the seat of a 
university. In its two-fold function of instruc- 
tion and inquiry, of imparting knowledge to 
disciples, and of extending its boundaries by 
original research and experiment, the Johns 
Hopkins University, with its unique endowment 
of three millions, is attracting the attention of 
the learned at home and abroad. It mav now 
be said that from the rudiments of education to 
the most liberal and complete finish, the advan- 
tages afforded in this city, wdth its law and 
inedical schools and its great university, are 
unsurpassed in this or any other country. 

In the number and efficiency of its benevolent 
and charitable associations and institutions, ample 
provision has been made for the poor, the sick, 
the young, the old, the insane, the inebriate, and 
the incorrigible. The numerous buildings of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital alone cover an area 
equal to nearly one-third of the original limits 
of the whole city as laid out one hundred and 
fifty years ago. No one who has inspected those 
buildings and compared them with the most 
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celebrated institutions of the kind in Europe 
and America, will hesitate to admit that, when 
finished, Baltimore will be favored with the pos- 
session of a hospital which at all points may be 
taken as the embodiment and realization of the 
most advanced science upon the most liberal 
scale. For this also she is indebted to the 
bounty of the same philanthropic merchant, with 
three millions more ; and we never forget to 
mention upon occasions like this, in connection 
with the name of Johns Hopkins, the names 
also of George Peabody, John McDonogh, Moses 
Shepherd, Henry Watson, Miles White, and 
Thomas Wilson as the most conspicuous amongst 
the many benefactors of our city. They have 
founded libraries, free schools, asylums, bene- 
ficial societies, sanitariums, and protecting homes. 
Devoting lives of self-sacrifice to the relief of 
concentrated human misery in every form, 
angels of mercy have lived and labored in our 
midst, like Margaret Purviance and Sister Mary 
Ann. 

In the new library recently added to the Pea- 
body Institute, there are already accumulated over 
70,000 volumes, and there is no work of real 
merit too rare or costly for its shelves. These 
are admirably arranged in a magnificent palace 
of literature, with which no citizen of Baltimore, 
who entertains a stranger familiar with the noblest 
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galleries of Europe, need hesitate to invite com- 
parison. There are, it is true, older libraries 
which, in mere number of volumes, far surpass 
the Peabody, but after striking from their cata- 
logues the rubbish that has accumulated for ages, 
the really valuable matter left would not much 
exceed the carefully selected treasures of our 
own great collection. It is the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, that the collection of 
both the Peabody and the Maryland Historical 
Society, as well as the Mercantile, need supple- 
menting by a great, richly endowed, and cen- 
trally-located circulating library, accessible to the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant. 
The renown of the Baltimore bar rests upon 
such names as Luther Martin, William Pink- 
ney, William Wirt, Roger B. Taney, John V. L. 
McMahon, John Nelson and Reverdy Johnson. 
Henry Winter Davis forms a catalogue by him- 
self. Not equal to any of the names mentioned 
in forensic fame, as an orator he might have 
been compared with either of them, and, as a 
public man, may be said to have stamped, either 
for good or for evil, according to your party 
stand-point, a deeper impress than all of them 
combined, upon the politics of the United States. 
Eloquence, learning and piety have at all times 
distinguished the Baltimore pulpit. The influ- 
ence it has exerted upon our people from the 
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earliest times is manifested in the general re- 
gard paid to the due observance of a day of 
rest; in the active missionary work which is 
constantly preaching the Gospel to the poor and 
friendless while ministering to their relief; in 
the number and large attendance of Sunday 
schools; and in great organizations like the 
Young Men's Christian Association and religious 
orders of knighthood. 

Dr. Stevenson was the first who inoculated his 
patients in Baltimore. Dr. George Brown dis- 
pensed his medicines from his saddle-bags. He 
and Dr. Colin McKenzie, the father of Dr. John P. 
McKenzie, were among the earliest of our phy- 
sicians. Dr. Weisenthal was the first German 
physician. For many years this city has been a 
celebrated seat of medical and surgical education, 
and that learned profession has contributed its 
full share to give it a prominent standing and re- 
pute in the eyes of our countrymen and foreigners. 
It was my privilege in childhood to be a member 
of the family of Prof. Smith, and I well remember 
hearing his oflice students speaking of him with 
familiar awe as the "Emperor." The strength of 
character of that eminent surgeon was in his 
nerve; he always dared do that which he thought 
the right thing to do, either in the practice of his 
profession or in the performance of his duties as 
a citizen. It is doubtful whether any man of 
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science has ever done more to extend the reputa- 
tion of a city abroad than Dr. Nathan R. Smith 
has done for Baltimore by his inventions and 
improvements in the appliances of surgery. With 
his name should be coupled that of Dr. John 
liuckler, as a leading physician. 

In tragedy, the elder Booth, and in comedy, the 
elder Jeiferson, (I speak not of living men), head 
the list of a line of professionals who have from 
the time of the old Play House on HoUiday street, 
imparted dignity and respectability to our stage. 
We see one substantial evidence of progress in 
the comparison between the old Museum, on the 
corner of Baltimore and Calvert streets, cramped 
and dingy, and this comfortable and spacious 
auditorium. 

Fortunately, our public has not as yet developed 
much of a taste for what is called sensational 
journalism, and the tone of the press generally, 
in its moderation and dignity, is a fair reflection 
of the conservatism of the people. The old stand- 
bys are preferred, and the field for the introduction 
of novelties is not a promising one. The enter- 
prise and progress of our newspapers, is seen not so 
much in quadruplicating their sheets, as in raising 
their standard of editorial ability, and by more 
liberal provision for intelligent correspondence. 

It must be confessed that in authorship, as well 
as in high art, Baltimore is yet in its infancy, 
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although the wide and brilliant reputations of 
Key, of Poe, and, of Rinehart, are identified with 
our city, and although its architectural fame, due 
to the genius of such artists as the elder Latrobe 
and Robert Carey Long, early distinguished the 
Monumental City. John P. Kennedy has written 
pages that might have increased the fame of the 
Spectator. William Wirt is known as an author 
of merit, as well as an eminent jurist and eloquent 
orator. The same remark is true of McMahon. 
Much valuable material for the history of our city 
has been worked into shape by the graphic and 
graceful pen of Brantz Mayer. Baltimore has 
made at least one contribution to the lyrics of 
America, in a grand national anthem, and wher- 
ever the strains of the Star-Spangled Banner are 
heard, there is heard also the echo of the fame of 
a Baltimore poet, blended with the fame of Balti- 
more patriotism and valor. 

It is an encouraging prospect for the future 
that with a nobly endowed and well conducted 
university planted in our midst, we may reasona- 
bly hope to find Baltimore at no distant day as 
distinguished for science and literature, as she 
now is for her monuments, her charities, her rail- 
roads and her parks ; for her bricks, coal, iron and 
grain ; for her good living, good society and good 
credit. 
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Nothinar like the scenes of the last few davs 
has ever been witnessed before in the century 

and a half of the existence of this 
DKSTiNY. city. With an enthusiasm and a 
unanimity never before exhibited 
on any occasion, the entire population has been 
devoted to the grateful duty of celebrating Balti- 
more's anniversary as the engrossing business of 
the hour. In streamers and festoons of orange 
and black, mile after mile of houses in solid rows 
have displayed the Lord Baltimore colors, side 
by side with the red, white and blue. Local and 
national patriotism have been invoked to deco- 
rate our streets with a profusion, a variety and 
a significance of ornament that have been a 
wonder and a joy to all beholders. Men, women 
and children in holiday attire have thronged the 
pavements, proud to display upon their persons 
the same historical colors in scarf, badge and 
rosette. 

Under triumphal arches, suspended bannei's, and 
floating streamers, ten living miles of history 
and industry moved yesterday, with pageantry, 
allegory, and spectacle, with music and the noise 
of machinery, the clangor of bells and booming 
of artillery, through ten other living miles of 
massed humanity. It was Baltimore represent- 
ing itself to Baltimore and to the world. Laying 
out of view the historical interest of that part 
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of the pageant intended to reflect the past, the 
industrial significance of the procession was in 
itself a startling realization. No Baltimorean 
who witnessed, as I did, every detail, from the 
imposing demonstration of our great railroad 
through all the varied industries on wheels that 
followed it, could have failed to think as I did, 
that it was time this revelation was made, and 
made visibly to the eye, of the commercial, 
mechanical, and manufacturing resources which 
compose the elements of our municipal power. 
Who that saw it was not surprised and startled 
at this demonstration of the number, the variety 
and the vigor of those resources? 

The times are propitious for it. After a long 
period of stagnation throughout the entire country, 
the currents of trade are again beginning to flow 
through their accustomed channels. The natural 
channel for the grain-producing sections of the 
country is to this market, whether by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad or its great rival, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Within the last ten 
years the east and west annual tonnage of the 
former line alone, has more than quadrupled, 
from less than half a million to two million 
tons of through merchandise, not including coal, 
with a tonnage of four millions more. We have 
seen the receipts of grain during the past five 
years rising from sixteen million bushels to sixty 
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millions, and our exports of wheat and corn 
increased from nine to fifty-four millions of 
bushels. During the same period we have seen 
the alarming tendency to increased taxation, 
which seems to be the common fatality of all 
large cities, apparently checked, and a whole- 
some reaction determined by the reduced rates 
of taxation of the last few years. We are also 
able to exhibit the unusual spectacle of a city 
distinguished for liberal support of improvements, 
both within and without its limits, practically 
free from debt, since a net indebtedness over and 
above productive assets of seven millions, with 
public properties greatly exceeding that amount 
in value, is to a population of nearly 400,000, a 
merely nominal indebtedness. 

In the face of all these facts, notorious to us 
here at home, but just beginning to be under- 
stood abroad, who will say that the volcanic 
burst of color that now symbolizes the pride and 
the hope of our city, is but the spurious badge 
of a fictitious and manufactured enthusiasm? 
Only show me the man who has manufactured 
it, and I will be glad to secure his services at 
once for whichever one of the national campaign 
committees can afford to pay the highest price 
for a political boom of equal proportions.* Every- 

^ On the day ihat this celebration was being held in Baltimore, an 
important local election was in progress in the State of Indiana, generally 
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body knows that such massive movements of a 
whole community can never be made to order, and 
that this colossal demonstration is the genuine, 
spontaneous expression of the faith that these 
people are but just beginning to feel in their 
own destiny. 

Favored by nature with a peerless position, her 
Southern conservatism quickened by her Northern 
energy, endowed by capitalists who have grate- 
fully poured back into her lap the wealth they 
had reaped from her advantages, surviving a civil* 
war that threatened her destruction with no 
greater loss than that of a weight that had 
impeded her progress, emerging from a pro- 
tracted period of commercial despair with an 
augmented trade and a reduced taxation, with 
a solvency and a credit not inferior to that of 
the government of the United States, with 
resources at her back that have but just begun 
to be developed, Baltimore for the first time in 
a century and a-half, is taking a week of holiday. 
Let not the superficial observer say that it is a 
week of idleness. She may not be moving, but, 
like a blooded racer, she is gathering for another 
leap. 

Pass the word down the line: Dreamers and 
croakers to the rear! live men to the front! 



regarded as practically decisive of the close and doubtful presidential 
contest then pending throughout the country. 
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Let the golden glow of the orange still stand 
for the best and brightest and noblest of her 
past; and as for the solid black, let it symbo- 
lize in coal and iron the energies and imple- 
ments of a yet more active and more prosperous 
future. 



After the Oration, the proceedings closed with 
the singing of the "Star Spangled Banner" by 
Mrs. Ida V. Pacetti, Mr. T. S. Watts and Mr. 
John Schomann, and a chorus composed of mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Liederkranz. During the 
singing of the national anthem the entire audi- 
ence rose, and remained standing until the singing 
was ended. 



The Dinner. 



IN the evening, the Banquet of the Society took 
place in the Foyer of the Academy of Music. 
The room, elaborately decorated with flowers, 
growing plants, and appropriate devices, presented 
a brilliant scene. Music was furnished during the 
evening by a stringed orchestra, which occupied 
the stage. There were seven tables, presided over, 
respectively, by the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, 
President of the Maryland Eistorical Society ; Hon. 
Francis P. Stevens, Chairman of the Municipal 
Executive Committee in charge of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Celebration; Mr. Robert A. Fisher, Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Board of Trade; Mr. Daniel 
11 77 
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C. Gilman, President of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Mr. Charles D. Fisher; Mr. Robert Garrett; 
and the Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Judge of the United 
States District Court 

When the guests were all assembled, Grace 
was said by the Reverend Dr. Hodges, Rector 
of St. Paul's Parish, and the company sat down 
to dinner. 

The Cards of Invitation were in the following 
form: 

CBSLKBR-A^XION- 

or THE 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE 

SETTLEMENT OP BALTIMORE. 



Mr. 



THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY IS REQUESTED AT THE 

COMMEMORATITE DINNEE 

OF THE 

Maryland Historical Society, 

Tuesday evening, October twelfth, 1880, at eight o^clock, 

ACADEMY OP MUSIC. 

Robert Garrett, 
Daniel 0. Oilman, Robert A. Dobbin, 

P. H. Macqill, Faris C. Pitt, 

Gommittee on the Dinner. 
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The Menu at the Dinner was as follows: 



M ENU. 



OYSTERS. 

Soup: GONSOMMff. 

SHEEPSHEAD, ANCHOVY SAUCE. 

FILLET OF BEEF, WITH POTATOES. 

TURKEY, WITH MUSHROOMS. CAULIFLOWER, WHITE SAUCE. 

SWEET BREADS. 

ROMAN PUNCH. 

PHEASANTS, WITH BOILED CELERY. 

SALAD. 

ORANGE AND LEMON WATER ICES; 

PLOMBIERE. BISCUITS GLACIS. ICE. CREAM. 

FRUIT AND COFFEE. 

When the last course had been reached, the 
President of the Society arose, and made the 
following remarks: 

Gentlemen : 

The time has come when, agreeably to the 
practice at all American dinners, it is the duty 
of the President to read the toasts. Before pro- 
ceeding to do so, however, you will permit me 
to say that, while, as a matter of course, Histori- 
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cal Societies keep records of their proceedings, 
the record of the Maryland Historical Society for 
the 12th October, 1880, will be far more interest- 
ing than any that have preceded it, inasmuch as it 
will shew the number of the valued and honored 
friends who have accepted our invitation to unite 
with us in celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Settlement of Baltimore; to 
each and all of whom I tender the warmest wel- 
come that Marylanders can give. 



Mr. Latrobe then announced the first sentiment 



of the evening: 



The City of Baltimore, the State of Mary- 
land AND THE United States of America: — 
Each for All and All for Each. 

It was responded to on behalf of the City of 
Baltimore, by His Honor, Ferdinand C. Latrobe, 
Mayor of the City. 

REMARKS OF THE MAYOR OF BALTIMORE. 

Mayor Latrobe said that Baltimore had properly 
celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary; 
the stirring sounds of music to which the strong 
and stalwart thousands kept measured tread as 
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they inarched in procession through our miles of 
streets, the thousands who thronged the main 
thoroughfares amid a blaze of illumination that 
paled the moon, and almost made one think the 
sun had halted on his course, the waving banners, 
the broad arches that spanned the streets, the 
black and orange colors, the stars and stripes, 
the balconies filled with the far-famed beauties 
of the Monumental City, were all fit contribu- 
tions to the festivities commemorating its one 
hundred and fifty years. Proud, indeed, should 
we be who have the privilege of being numbered 
among her citizens. 

In 1730, old Philip Jones, the godfather of our 
falls, "Surveyed the sixty acres of land on which the 
foundations of Baltimore were laid. In 1750, the 
scanty population, fearing attacks of savages, made 
it a walled town by putting a board fence around 
its limits. In 1752, it had twenty-five houses 
and two hundred inhabitants. Indeed, so slow 
was its growth, that tradition says our ancestors 
were the chief instigators of the law passed by 
the General Assembly of Maryland, in 1756, levy- 
ing a special tax upon all bachelors. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, under the circumstances, most 
proper legislation, it was not until seventeen years 
later that our city could boast of a newspaper. 
Nor was it until 1782, that any of its streets or 
sidewalks were paved. 
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The Baltimore of the Revolution contained 
about 8,000 inhabitants, yet among those citizens 
were numbered Charles Carroll of Carrollton, John 
Eager Howard, Otho Williams, Gist and Small- 
wood, — men whose names will live as long as 
history lasts, for it was their practical patriotism 
which, in the days of 76, aided so greatly in the 
accomplishment of American Independence. In 
these days of centennial celebrations, carrying us 
back to the early days of cities and States, and 
to the birth of the country itself, Baltimore can 
turn over the pages of her record with a proud 
consciousness that her sons have largely con- 
tributed to the establishment in the world of the 
principles set forth by Jefferson, in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

I doubt very much (Mayor Latrobe continued) 
if old Philip Jones, in 1730, when he laid out the 
sixty acres of land on the north branch of the 
Patapsco, and named it Baltimore Town, had any 
idea of its becoming the great city of to-day. Had 
its future even been imagined, Mr. Carroll would 
never have sold the land for eight dollars per acre, 
nor would Jones have permitted any one to take 
up an acre lot at the same price. This evidence, 
I think, therefore, conclusive, that Jones, in this 
action, was simply an instrument in the hands of 
destiny; and yet the growth of Baltimore, is due 
altogether to the advantages of its geographical 
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situation. The fine back country, its position at 
the head of the navigation of the Chesapeake, its 
nearness to the coal fields of the west, its short 
lines of transportation giving it advantages over 
all the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, would have 
made Baltimore great, even if the steam engine 
had never superseded the Conestoga wagon, or 
the steamer the sailing vessel. Thus it is that 
while we are indebted to Jones for making this 
most fortunate selection, our thanks are due to 
the Source of Wisdom which guided him in this 
conclusion. 

Nor must we ignore the fact that it is to the 
energy and public spirit of its people, who, taking 
advantage of its geographical position, have so 
labored for its advancement until the sixty acres, 
with twenty-five houses and two hundred inhabi- 
tants, of 1752, have, in one hundred and thirty 
years, expanded into 9,600 acres, 80,000 houses 
and 400,000 people; while its export commerce of 
two vessels of twenty tons each — in all forty tons 
— ^has grown into 2,500 vessels, with a tonnage 
aggregating 9,000,000 tons, and a foreign export 
valued at 40,000,000 dollars. If this has been 
our growth in the past century and a half, what 
will be our future? This, no one can certainly 
foretell; but, judging what the future will be 
from the past, we may be sure that if the people 
of Baltimore are true to the spirit, teaching, and 
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example of their ancestors, true to themselves, 
and to the honorable record of their city, that 
future will be a bright one. 



The Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of State, 
responded on behalf of the United States. 

REMARKS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Mr. Evarts said he was glad to be present here 
on an occasion of such great rejoicing and gratu- 
lation. He had not enjoyed such a pleasure on 
a similar occasion in the city of Baltimore, or 
anywhere in the State of Maryland, for which 
he would reproach himself, did he not in his 
conscience have the excuse that he had never 
before been invited on such an occasion. He 
said he had gained a great deal of knowledge 
by this visit, and should return to Washington, 
knowing more than many of his countrymen, of 
that wonderful stream, Jones's Falls, and of 
Towsontown. 

A speaker of yesterday (Monday) had seemed 
to think that the purchase of the site on which 
the city of Baltimore was built, for ninety hogs- 
heads of tobacco, was an absurdly small con- 
sideration. But it must be remembered that 
values undergo great changes in different times 
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and under diflferent conditions. Looked at on the 
rationale of quid pro quo^ as the President and 
himself (who were old lawyers) would look at it, 
it could not be denied that ninety hogsheads of 
tobacco made a very good show as a quid. 

He was not one of those who hold to the 
separate independence of the States. Our Union 
must be perpetual. The Constitution prohibits 
any State of this Union from having a sepa- 
rate nationality or self-autonomy, cut off from 
its connection with the rest. They were all a 
part of the great nation of Great Britain, and 
when they severed that connection, they became 
the Nation of the United States of America. Yet 
he could not help feeling that the old original 
thirteen States of the Union must have a feeling 
towards each other and towards the national 
government different from their feelings towards 
those States which were out in the cold, and did 
not come in until years, greater or less, after- 
wards. Their history, like that of Maryland, was 
colonial and special. 

Singly, no one of them was strong enough to 
grapple in the fray with the British crown ; but 
together, they were able to declare their inde- 
pendence perpetual. He said he 'did not know 
if there was anywhere a disposition to agitate the 
question that a part is greater than the whole. 
As a citizen of Massachusetts, proud of his State 
12 
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rights, and prouder still of his interest in the 
general national glory, he would ever contend for 
the supremacy of the whole over any of its parts. 
While other nations are making greater efforts to 
appear bigger, and look on our wondrous growth 
with envying eyes, it will never do to admit that 
a part can be greater than the whole. We have 
demonstrated that the whole is greater than any 
part. In the growing future we shall be greater 
and greater, so that the question can never arise 
again. Nor can other nations, with all their 
eflforts for increase of power, ever put in jeopardy 
our united power. 

Mr. Evarts closed his remarks with a happy 
and complimentary reference to the Society and 
its President, and excited laughter by a humorous 
allusion 'to hobbies, which historical societies, as 
well as other bodies, sometimes have, saying he 
once heard it said that a hobby was better than a 
horse, for you had to get off the horse at reason- 
able times, but his hobby a man could ride for- 
ever. 



Upon giving the second toast. 

Our Friends and Neighbors, North, South, 
East and West — Hand in Hand, Regarding 
Nothing as Impossible, 
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the President called upon the Hon. Horace May- 
nard, Postmaster General, remarking that no one 
could be better qualified to speak for our friends 
and neighbors, than he who carried our letters. 

Mr. Maynard responded as follows: 
REMARKS OF THE POSTxMASTER GENERAL. 

Mr. President: 

Though by no means a literary man, I am, by 
virtue of my position, as you intimate, necessarily 
a man of letters, largely concerned in the dissemi- 
nation of popular intelligence. Being so engaged, 
my attention is attracted to all parts of the coun- 
try, but especially to those great commercial cen- 
tres whence radiates the greater portion of the 
correspondence of the country, and to the develop- 
ment of their business, and to their increasing 
prosperity. Of them all, it so happens that I have 
not in the past had more intimate acquaintance 
with any, than with the city of Baltimore. My 
personal relations with its people, and my private 
aifairs, have combined to give me a special interest 
in the prosperity of this central city. Her obvious 
advantages from proximity to the Capital, over 
what she would enjoy were she a frontier city, 
would seem to have left her very little choice of 
position upon the great question whether our 
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country should continue to be one, or should be 
divided into two. 

To those of us who have been familiar with 
the city for the past quarter of a century, her 
progress has been too marked to require any 
illustration. To constitute a city, no less than 
state, demands 

''Not high raised battlements or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate; 

♦ « » ♦ « 

Not bays and broad armed ports 

Where langhing at the storm rich navies ride. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

No: men, high-minded men." 

While witnessing this afternoon the historical 
tableaux, delineating the growth of this city from 
the primitive wilderness to its present state of 
civilization and refinement, and seated in full 
view of the audience assembled on the occasion, 
I felt the force of a remark by a cultivated lady 
at my side, that " the truest pictorial represen- 
tation of the Baltimore of to-day, would be given 
by a mirror so placed upon the stage as to reflect 
the assemblage before it." 

You have great reason to rejoice in the growth 
and prosperity of your city, and I esteem myself 
happy in being permitted to rejoice with you. 
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The President then called upon His Worship, 
F. E. Gilman, Acting Mayor of Montreal, Canada, 
who said: 

REMARKS OF THE MAYOR OF MONTREAL. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I have first to thank you, sir, for the kind 
invitation to be present at this banquet, com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the settlement of the pity of Balti- 
more. 

I came here only yesterday, on the invitation 
of your chief magistrate, as the representative of 
your far-distant sister city, Montreal, the com- 
mercial capital of the Dominion of Canada, to 
partake of your hospitalities and to participate 
in your festivities. 

The first thing which especially attracted my 
attention on arriving in your beautiful city, was 
the unanimity with which all classes of the citizens 
had apparently joined in order to celebrate this 
anniversary. I noticed that the whole commu- 
nity had joined hands in order to make the 
celebration a success, and had vied with each 
other in beautifying your streets, from the narrow 
alley in the outskirts, to the main artery in the 
city. 
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There seemed, sir, to be a friendly rivalry be- 
tween all sections as to which could do most to 
make the city attractive, and to make the visit 
of strangers pleasant. 

I had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with your chief magistrate previous to my coming 
among you, and I need not tell you that I had 
heard sung the praises of the Queen city of the 
South. This, however, is the first opportunity I 
have had of expressing to His Worship, the Mayor 
of Baltimore, .and to her citizens, which I wish to 
do through you, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
how much pleasure and enjoyment this visit has 
given me. During this short time I have learned 
very much of Baltimore, her history, her successes, 
her beauties, and her commercial greatness. The 
eloquent oration of the afternoon has familiarized 
me with the struggles and difl&culties of her early 
years, as well as with the successes jand ambitions 
of the present time. I knew that your city was 
known over the continent of America, as the "city 
of monuments," and it is with great pleasure, sir, 
that I have now learned that her monuments are 
not built alone of brick and stone, but that the 
chief monuments of Baltimore, are living breath- 
ing monuments, that will live forever in the 
hearts and memories of future generations. I 
refer, sir, to her institutions of learning and to 
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her numerous charities. They are a credit, not 
only to your city, but to the whole United States 
of America, of which you at the present moment 
form no unimportant part. They are noble 
monuments of the large-hearted generosity of her 
departed children. 

At the head of the list of benefactors, stands the 
name of Johns Hopkins, who founded the Uni- 
versity bearing his name, which is presided over 
by one of the first literary men in Maryland, a 
namesake of my own. Dr. D. C. Gilman. Then, 
sir, you have your city colleges, your public 
schools, and your other various institutions of 
learning. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with your charita- 
ble institutions to speak of them definitely; but, 
sir, I found in passing through the streets of your 
city, that you had already provided in the most 
efficient manner for your aged and homeless. All 
these are monuments worthy of a gallant and 
Christian people. 

It only remains for me, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, to thank you for your kind attention, 
and to express a wish that the day may soon 
come when Montreal will extend to you the same 
courteous compliment which Baltimore has ex- 
tended to her. 
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The third sentiment was then announced. 

Civil and Religious Liberty — Cherished in 
THE Colony which Calvert Planted, and to 
WHOSE Independence Carroll Pledged Him- 
self. 

It was responded to by the Hon. John Lee 
Carroll. 

REMARKS OF MR. CARROLL. 

Mr. President: 

It appears to me that in the presence of the 
Historical Society of Maryland, and at this time, 
there could be no more appropriate sentiment 
suggested than that which has just been pro- 
posed. 

I regret, indeed, that one more capable than 
myself, was not selected to give expression to 
some of the thoughts that may arise upon this 
subject; but humble as my voice may be, I can- 
not refuse to raise it in recognition of those princi- 
ples which I have been taught from childhood to 
respect. 

Assembled as we are to-night to take part in 
the enjoyment of our city's festival, we cannot 
but feel that no meed of praise is too great to 
bestow upon ourselves, when the occasion occurs 
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only once in one hundred and fifty years! — and 
if, indeed, the outside world may express surprise 
at any exhibition of our vanity, I am sure it will 
only be because they do not fully understand hoVv 
difficult it is to resist a temptation which we feel 
will never occur to us again. 

I fear, Mr. President, that our honored Mayor, 
who has labored with such devotion and ability 
to make the demonstrations of this week a marked 
success, may be disposed to differ with me when 
I say, that as citizens of the State of Maryland, I 
feel that we have a claim to the consideration of 
the whole country, which far outweighs even the 
great evidences of power and progress which have 
been exhibited here within the last few days, — and 
this claim consists in the fact, that long before the 
City of Baltimore was ever dreamed of, the people 
of this colony, in Convention assembled, for them- 
selves and their posterity, proclaimed to the world 
the broad doctrine of religious toleration. 

In 1649, when persecution for religious opinion 
was the prevailing sentiment of our English ances- 
try, when Episcopalian and Puritan were arrayed 
against each other, when the pillory and the whip- 
ping post were the punishments meted out for 
certain religious belief, at that critical hour, it was 
first proclaimed in the colony of Maryland, that 
for all time to come, conscience should ever be as 
free as the air we breathe, and that loyalty to our 
13 
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country's government could be confined to no sect 
or class of our citizens. And here let me sav that 
this broad spirit of toleration and forbearance 
which first inspired the people of this colony, was 
entertained and encouraged at a later day by those 
who formed our government, and gave us the 
Constitution under which we live. In proof of 
this assertion, I am sure you will pardon me if 
I briefly quote the sentiment of Charles Carroll, 
who signed the immortal charter of our liberties. 

" To maintain religious as well as civil liberty," 
said he, "I entered zealously into the Revolution, 
and observing the Christian religion divided into 
many sects, I entertained the hope that no one 
would ever so predominate as to become the re- 
ligion of the State. God grant that this religious 
liberty may continue in these States to the end of 
time, and that all professing the religion of Christ 
may cultivate the principle of charity, the basis 
of every virtue." 

Our Fathers of 1776 profited by the experience 
of the past when they came to form a government 
for themselves and their posterity. They well 
knew that the struggle for ages had been going 
on, between those who advocated the liberty and 
education of the subject on the one side, and those 
who would repress and retain him in ignorance, on 
the other. They knew that the friends of human 
liberty had battered for centuries against the solid 
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batmen ts of the feudal system, and that all that 
could be gained from the imprudence, snatched 
from the weakness, or wrung from the necessities 
of crowned heads, had been carefully gathered in 
and secured as the "richest treasures, the price- 
less jewels of liberty;" — they knew that finally in 
Western Europe this conquest had been in part 
achieved; that the feudal system, with its ignor- 
ance and tyranny, had long since been swept away, 
and was known only by the rubbish that had been 
left behind it ; that crowned heads had been forced 
to submit to the restraints of law, and that the 
people, with a voice as powerful as it was just, had 
been enabled to say to royal prerogative: "Thus 
far shalt thou come and no further." With this 
knowledge, their hope and patriotic purpose was, 
that to the enjoyment of all the privileges, which 
Europe only acquired through streams of blood 
and suffering, we would spring at once, by the 
formation of a government that was based upon 
the freedom and founded upon the intelligence of 
the people. 

It is not necessary for me to point out to you 
the marvellous success of this great experiment. 
It is written in the heart of every citizen, and is 
extended to every hamlet in the land. Our own 
beautiful city has given you to-day the most 
astounding evidence of her growth, and the surest 
proofs of the happiness of her people. 
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While we rejoice in this great prosperity, and 
look forward to an unclouded future, we cannot 
but remember that the continued happiness of 
our Nation does not depend alone upon material 
things — an abundance of land, nor an abundance 
of money — but rather, in the words of a good 
citizen uttered a hundred years ago — "in good 
laws, faithful public oflScers, in virtuous people, 
in strength and concord, in justice, in wise and 
moderate counsels, and in manly force." 



The fourth toast, 

The Arts and Sciences in Baltimore — Liberal 
Arts should Thrive where the Useful Arts 
HAVE Thriven, 

was responded to by Dr. F. T. Miles. 

REMARKS OF DR. MILES. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

The regret you all must have felt at the absence 
of one whose graceful manner and pointed matter 
have illustrated so many festive occasions, will cul- 
minate when I tell you that he was to have replied 
to the toast just given, and that I, with ideas and 
digestion disordered by the sudden call made upon 
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me, must rise in his place, to impress you with how 
much you have lost. 

And surely Arts and Sciences will flourish in 
Baltimore ; truly she has proved good and quick 
soil in the past. When the "clipper" (the fastest 
craft of her time, I am told,) was launched, her 
masts were the first feeble shoots of the forest 
which now rises in our harbor. Latrobe'^ pioneer 
work in engineering broke ground for the foun- 
dations of many noble structures not only in 
Baltimore but throu2:hout the land. When the 
venerable and honored guest at the head of the 
board (Mr. Peter Cooper) ran the first train from 
Baltimore to EUicott City, the seed was sown for 
the great road whose roots bind together many 
States in mutual benefit. And for the future, 
what a generous harvest we may look for when 
the abundant seed is sown from the garners of 
the Johns Hopkins University, the Peabody Insti- 
tute, aye, and the Decorative Art Society, the 
latter under the direction of those who do, and of 
right, ought to direct us in our eflforts towards the 
true and the beautiful. Yes, let the fair city press 
on in her career, mingling the useful and the ele- 
vating, until she is, like her own women, strong 
and graceful, beautiful and beneficent. 
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In response to the fifth toast, 

Schools and Charities — Few Plant the Seed, 
Many Reap the Harvest. 

Mr. John K. Co wen spoke as follows: 

REMARKS OF MR. COWEN. 

Mr. Cowen said that we all doubtless had very 
pleasant recollections of our schools, and remem- 
bered distinctly the book, birch and pedagogue 
of former days. For his own part, he recalled 
the birch quite vividly, and he always thought 
that he would prefer to be one of those "few who 
planted the seed," instead of one of "the many 
who reaped the harvest." In the report of the 
Baltimore school commissioners, they stated that 
the old method of control by the rod had dis- 
appeared, and that the "law of love" had sup- 
planted the "love of law" which characterized 
the "schoolmaster" of the olden time. 

He related that while once travelling with a 
large farmer through a fertile valley of his native 
State, he pointed with some fervor and pride to 
the fine schoolhouses which graced every town 
and village, when his companion remarked that 
there was "too much education; what he wanted 
was men to gather his crops." He called the 
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attention of his companion to the fine, well-tilled 
farms which lay along their route for a hundred 
miles or more, where everything was made joyful 
by human labor. The smooth fields, fine gardens, 
full orchards and trim homesteads gave proof that 
that fertile valley did not lack for laborers to 
gather its rich harvests, and yet its people, with 
scarcely an exception, had enjoyed the benefits 
of an education, and many of the youths that 
followed the reaper in the summer vacation, were 
winning honors in the schools, academy or college. 
The Germans had well said that it was the "school- 
master who conquered at Sadowa and Sedan;" and 
true it was that the skill and training of the schools 
of Germany made themselves felt in the German 
camp, and behind the needle-gun on the bloody 
fields of the French campaign. 

The Iron Duke, looking upon the scholars at 
Eton, engaged in their athletic sports, wisely said: 
"At Eton, Waterloo was won." Thus it is every- 
where — on harvest fields or battle fields — the 
schools will conquer. 

Mr. Co wen referred to the great progress made 
by the schools of Baltimore, where, but fifty years 
ago, the public schools had but three teachers, and 
less than three hundred pupils; while to-day, the 
city employs more than eight hundred faithful 
teachers, who sow the seeds of knowledge in the 
minds of near forty thousand scholars. 
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He then observed that the sentiment had more 
in it than "Schools." There were our "Charities." 
Knowledge puffeth up, but "charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puflfed up." That such a virtue as 
"charity" and its triumphs, and the noble insti- 
tutions it had founded, should be toasted at a 
festal board was one of the results of modern 
civilization. It was not always thus. Charity in 
early ages had been a subordinate virtue, and did 
not win for its possessor a niche in the temple of 
fame. An acute historian had said that "we could 
read of martyrs who sealed their testimony with 
their blood, and of courageous missionaries who 
planted the standard of the cross among savage 
foes, but that we heard but little in the early time 
of the heroism of charity that confronted all the 
forms of human suflfering." The founders of the 
great hospitals which spread over Europe in 
mediaeval times, had passed beyond the great 
river "unknown, unhonored and unsung." But 
we do better now, and for the Florence Night- 
ingales, the Howards and Wilberforces of history, 
we entwine the laurel wreaths, and we chant their 
praises in song and story; and as w^e join in 
celebrating Baltimore's great anniversary, it is 
seemly that we recall with gratitude, in the 
midst of our festivities, the names of the founders 
of our noble charities, and of the humble workers 
whose labors remove an incalculable mass of 
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human suflfering, and whose patient work and 
example civilize us, in purifying and softening 
character, in restraining passion, and broadening 
the range of human sympathy and love. The 
names of McDonogh, Peabody, Hopkins, Shep- 
herd, Wilson, and a score of other worthies, will 
become household words among us. The grand 
institutions of charity, of church, or private bene- 
factors, which crown the hill-tops that surround 
our city, and are scattered throughout our limits, 
attest the fact that Baltimore has not forgotten 
that the "greatest of these is charity." Prophe- 
cies may fail, tongues may cease, knowledge may 
vanish away, but "charity never faileth." 

While these institutions and these organized 
systems of benevolence remain among us, with 
the noble men and women who conduct them, 
none can bear witness against our city that from 
the corners of our streets goes up the cry of the 
homeless one, "I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in ; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not." While these noble charities survive, the 
winter's snow will not robe the unrobed, nor 
shroud the unshrouded; — nor can any testify 
against our fair city, "I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat; thirsty, and ye gave me 
no drink." 

It is pleasing to reflect, as we to-night join in 
the sentiment: "Our Schools and Charities," that 
14 
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the same testament which gave to Baltimore the 
flower of her educational institutions, gave her 
also the grandest of her great charities — ^the will 
that gave us a Johns Hopkins University, gave 
us also a Johns Hopkins Hospital. 



The sixth sentiment, 

The Twelfth of September — Birthday of a 

Nation's Anthem, 

was responded to by Mr. J. V. L. Findlay, who 
spoke as follows: 

REMARKS OF MR. FINDLAY. 

It is against the established canons of historical 
research, I believe, and I know it is in direct con- 
flict with the fundamental rules of evidence, to 
resort to hearsay, particularly when the sources 
of original testimony are at hand. When I look 
at some of the venerable faces which surround 
this board, and particularly when I recognize here 
and there time-honored gentlemen who have come 
down to us from a former generation, I am utterly 
at a loss to conceive why I should have been 
selected to respond to the patriarchal sentiment 
of this toast, which connects itself with times and 
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events stretching far back into a dusky past, with 
which they are contemporary, but of which I, the 
child of yesterday, can know nothing except by 
report. 

The 12th of September, 1814, is not only the 
birthday of a Nation's Anthem, but it must remind 
some of these first and oldest inhabitants of our 
city, of the time when their own cradles were 
rocked to still the rising glory of an anthem, the 
end of which, in the language of Proverbs, is 
better than the beginning thereof. 

Every birth is an interesting event, whether it 
is the birth of an individual, a nation, a city, a 
sentiment, or a song. 

We are in the midst of celebrating our muni- 
cipal birthday, and we have heard a glowing 
description of the rise and progress of Baltimore, 
from the time she could just pipe a feeble wail in 
the midst of her marshes, until now, when she has 
conducted her people, through all the vicissitudes 
of their struggling career, to the fair fields that 
flow with milk and honey. We have seen her, 
like a rosy-cheeked boy, standing here at the 
head* of the bay and holding a sea-conch to her 
ear; and we have watched the smile of curious 
interest that flickered over her face as the mur- 
murs of the great deep, across which the path of 
her future commercial empire lay, whispered, in 
half-inaudible echoes, the strange prophecy of her 
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coining glory. We have seen her realize that 
empire. So Nelson may have listened to a shell 
as he pushed some tiny craft over the smooth 
waters of an inland pond, and so he strode the 
royal deck at Trafalgar. 

It is good to revive these memories. It is 
honorable to those who have gone, and it encoura- 
ges those who remain in the emulation of the 
virtues that lie at the foundation of all private 
as well as public character. And it is particu- 
larly wise at this time, in the midst of bitter 
party contests and partisan passions, to take a 
live coal fresh from the altar of patriotism, and 
give our lips a baptism of temperate speech and 
sound words in the midst of the general clamor. 
Therefore it is that we have brought back the old 
flag, which in the better days of the republic 
symbolized a national feeling only, and we intend 
to give it the first place in the coming procession 
to-morrow, in token that here in Baltimore, at 
least, we have forgotten all our recent feuds, and 
buried all our sectional animosities, and keep 
alive only the generous recollections of a past 
that had but one solid front to present, and that 
to a foreign foe. 

And it is peculiarly fitting that in this connec- 
tion we should give equal prominence to the 
immortal strain to which the genius of a Mary- 
land man has married the old flag, so that now 
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they are to each other as man and wife, although 
it is true that the flag was a soldier, covered with 
the smoke and stains of two wars, and a jolly old 
bachelor past forty, before he found his fate here 
in Baltimore. It is a good thing to see them to- 
gether again in our midst, — where the banns were 
proclaimed and the ceremony performed, — cele- 
brating a sort of golden wedding; particularly 
good in view of the fact that the name of one of 
the parties is coupled of late with a companion 
of very doubtful character, so that we sometimes 
hear of the old flag and appropriations. I shall 
not repeat the story of the marriage. It has 
been often told, and is familiar to all of you. I 
wish to note a single fact: The national anthem 
of Great Britain, and of Germany and Prussia 
by adoption, " God Save the Queen^^^ (or the King^ 
as the case may be,) was written and set to music 
by a poet and musician in the quiet of his own 
home, and as a part of a peaceful commemora- 
tive service on the birthday of George II. The* 
famous Marseillaise strain, the battle hymn of 
France, was composed by a French officer, at 
Strasburg, on the eve of the departure of his 
battalion for the field, but not in the midst of 
an actual engagement. The one w^as composed 
about the year 1740, and the other in the begin- 
ning of 1792, so that neither is very much older 
than the Star Spangled Banner. It is the peculiar 
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distinction of our national anthem that it was born 
of the battle, and sprung up from the patriotic joy 
of an exulting heart, which, after beating anxiously- 
through the long watches of a troubled night for 
fear that the flag would go down, burst into song 
as inspired as that of Miriam, when on the suc- 
ceeding morn he saw its proud folds still streaming 
to the breeze. It is a thunderbolt of war, forged 
in the furnace of battle, in the very white heat of 
conflict. It is in the very spirit of exultant Israel 
as it sung " unto the Lord gloriously," for Norse 
and India "hath He cast into the sea." And yet 
it is no less the fit measure and note of peace. 
Yankee Doodle was a cheap Yankee clock, wound 
up every twenty-four hours, and clattering like a 
mill that had but little grist to grind. But the 
Star Spangled Banner is an old-fashioned eight-day 
clock, lofty of stature, broad at the base, long in 
the pendulum, making quiet music in the chimney 
corner, as with measured beat it ticks off the hours 
of national progress. It belongs neither to the 
North nor the South: it was born here in Mary- 
land, the middle-ground, on which the violence 
of extremes is moderated and chastened by a just 
sense of fidelity to the Constitution and obligation 
to the whole Union. We of Maryland are for the 
whole, and for all the parts as constituting the 
whole, keeping each within its own proper juris- 
diction; such has been the position of Maryland 
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in the past, and such is the spirit of the music 
that animates the strain she has given to the 
nation. It is slow, measured, stately, conserva- 
tive. There is nothing jerky, flippant or rattling 
about it. It is in harmony with large ideas, with 
the deepest emotions, with the loftiest aspirations. 
It belongs to the whole country, and it only reflects 
the spirit that gave it forth when the flag waves 
over one people, one in heart and in hand; one 
in faith and in purpose; one in hope and in love; 
one in the glorious memories of a beneficent past; 
one in the chastened recollections of a buried feud, 
and one in the kindling hopes of a brighter and 
better time to come. 

Mr. Findlay closed his remarks with a compli- 
mtentary reference to the prominent part taken by 
the German citizens of Baltimore, in the municipal 
celebration. 



Before giving the last toast of the evening, Mr. 
Latrobe read letters from Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, and Chauncey F. 
Black, Esq., expressing regret at their inability to 
be present. After which he gave, "The Ladies," 
saying, that, in the absence, at this late hour, of 
the gentlemg^n who, it was hoped, would have 
responded, he could not do more in honor of the 
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sentiment, than to quote an impromptu of which 
a fair lady was the object: 

" 0, why should I, in studied line, 

Thy beauty try to praise, — 
'Tis left for higher powers than mine, 
For minions of the sacred nine, — 

I venture but to gaze." 



THE following is a list of the Invited Guests 
who were present, and of the Subscribers 
to the Dinner: 



INYITED GUESTS. 

Hon. William M. Evarts, Washingion. 

Hon. Horace Maynard, Washington. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. 

His Excellency, Le Baron de Mayr, Austrian Minister. 

Count Lippe, Austria. 

Hon. John Lee Carroll, Howard County. 

His Worship, F. E. Oilman, Acting Mayor of Montreal. 

Hon. Oliver A. Miller, Howard County. 

Hon. Richard Grason, Baltimore County. 

Hon. John Jay Knox, Washington. 

Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, D. D.; Rector of St. PauVs Parish. 

Rear Admiral John Rodgers, U. S. N., Washington. 

Rear Admiral George B. Balch, U. S. N., Annapolis. 

Brig. Gen. R. B. Ayres,U. S. A., Fort McHenry. 

Commander H. F. Picking, U. 8. 8. Kearsarge. 

Commander R. W. Meade, U. 8. 8. Vandalia. 

Mr. John Austin Stevens, New Yoik. 

Mr. Harvey N. Shepard, Boston. 

Dr. Theodore Gill, Washington. 

Mr. E. K. Stevenson, Philadelphia. 

Dr. J. A. Weisse, New York. 
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I. Parker Vbazey, 
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NEWSPAPERS REPRESENTED. 

The Sun, The Herald, 

The American, The Gazette, 

Der Deutsche Correspondent. 



LETTERS. 

THE following are solne of the letters received 
from gentlemen in different parts of the 
country, who expressed regret that they were 
unable to accept the invitation to be present at the 
Society's celebration. 

New York, 7lh Oct., 1880. 
Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, President. 

My Dear Sir : Your most kind invitation has been forwarded 
to me here, and I hasten to acknowledge it. 

It would have given me sincere pleasure to be with the Mary- 
land Historical Society, on the 12th inst., and to unite with them 
in commemorating the settlement of your beautiful city in 1730. 
Indeed, it is a real disappointment to me to be deprived of such 
an opportunity of renewing my delightful associations with Balti- 
more, and with such as are left of the friends I have so highly 
valued there. 

But a concurrence of circumstances renders it impossible, and 
I can only, therefore, offer you my best wishes for the occasion, 
with my most grateful acknowledgments to the Society of the 
compliment of the invitation. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Latrobe, 

Yery faithfully, yours, 

ROBT. C. WINTHROP. 
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Wilmington, Del., October 9th, 1880. 

Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, 

Freaident of the Maryland Historical Society. 

Sir : With great regret I was obliged to telegraph Mr. Lee, 
the Secretary of yoar Society, my inability to be present at the 
dinner to be given on the 12th of this month, in commemoration 
of the settlement of Baltimore. 

If any two States of the Union especially deserve the name of 
** Sister States," it is Maryland and Delaware, and their ties of 
blood and kindred, drawn closer by common sympathies and 
earnest endeavor in the caase of civil and religions liberty, have 
made them thoroughly and at heart, one people. 

Throughout the struggle for colonial independence, their mili- 
tary organization was blended, and these memories were stirred 
in my breast but lately, when, in South Carolina, I was in the 
close neighbourhood of the battle-field of Camden, where the 
mingled blood of Maryland and Delaware men was shed with such 
splendid courage in the cause of independence. 

The vigorous growth of the city of Baltimore, and the increase 
of her manufacturing and commercial importance, is a cause of 
joy and just pride in this State, and it would have been to me a 
pleasure most sincere to have been able to stand in your midst, 
and associate myself in the ceremonies of commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday of your beautiful city. 

Duties and public engagements — which I am not allowed to 
forego — will compel my absence, but I will ask you to make 
fitting expression of my grateful sense to your Society in being so 
honored by their remembrance, and my disappointment in being 
prevented from enjoying their proffered hospitality. 

Yery respectfully, your friend and servant, 

T. F. BAYARD. 
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YoEK, Pa., October lllh, 1880. 

My Dear Sir: I have just now received your kind invitation 
to be present at the Historical Society's Dinner, and respond to 
the toast: ** Our Friends and Neighhorsy Bat for previous 
engagements which cannot honorably be broken, I should have 
done myself the pleasure of a very prompt acceptance. 

Friends and neighbors we are to be sure, and the relationship 
is founded in common interests as well as in common tradition. 
If between us of this part of Pennsylvania and you of Maryland, 
there has been of late any unnatural and passing estrangement, 
the quarrel was none of ours, but of States and peoples at a 
distance. 

Still it may not be amiss to say to such a body as the Historical 
Society, that there was a time when your wooing was somewhat 
violent. Indeed Lord Baltimore had once a strong fancy to take 
possession of us altogether, and the peaceful Quaker and the quiet 
Palatine who had been introduced here to hold this pleasant land 
against those who were then called " the hominy gentry " to the 
southward, were hard put to, to resist the ardor of your attachment. 
Some of our settlers, it was charged, "were wheedled to attone 
to Lord Baltimore;" others fled before the forays of their more 
warlike neighbors, while others, still, had a soft word for both sides 
and took titles whence soever they could get them. Here, at Blue 
Rock Ferry on the Susquehanna, Col. Tom Cresap built him a 
sort of border castle, and with his armed retainers at his back, lons^ 
held out as a sort of deputy of my Lord Baltimore, regulating after 
his own mind the affairs of the country-side, subject to his rude 
sway. When, at last, he was overcome by superior force, his 
stronghold stormed, and he carried prisoner to Philadelphia, he 
pronounced the Quaker metropolis, "a very pretty Maryland town." 
But Col. Cresap, notwithstanding his hospitable entertainment on 
this occasion, never learned to love us any better, and for years 
together, that hard old rider alone cost our peaceful province 
many a goodly pound per annum. 
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Bat all this ceased with the final running — throngh great tribn- 
lation — of Mason and Dixon's line, and now even that has come 
to be no more than an artificial division, marking the several juris- 
dictions of friendly communities. The ** blaze" of the woodsman 
through the ancient forest has been obliterated by the kindly 
operations of nature ; the great " Stone Cairns " erected as an 
everlasting testimony of the exact location, have crumbled and 
disappeared ; and for the most part, we trace it from old maps 
and .musky documents, as we gather the history of the disputes it 
settled from the records of societies like yours. 

Our gentle Penn, and your noble Baltimore, had no differences 
except such as were thus happily adjusted. They were both wise 
and generous lawgivers, far in advance of the times in which they 
lived. They both planted States absolutely free within the limits 
of their respective boundaries, and the pious Quaker and the 
devout Catholic, built alike upon the corner-stone of religious 
toleration. 

Why indeed should 7iot the children of these commonwealths 
be to each other forever, what they were on the fields of the 
Revolution and at the defence of Baltimore? 

I am, very respectfully, yours, &c., 

CHAUNCEY F. BLACK. 

To Mr. Lee, Secretary^ Jj-c. 



Commonwealth op Yirginta, Governor's Office, 

Richmond, Ya., Oct. J,tK 1880. 

Hon. Jno. H. B. Latrobe, Fresidt. 

Dear Sir: Your very kind invitation to attend the dinner of 
the Maryland Historical Society, on the 12th inst, has been re- 
ceived. 
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It would afford me the greatest pleasure to be with you on 
that day, did my engagements permit. Maryland and Virginia 
are bound by many ties which I hope may never be broken ; but 
rather be strengthened by every coming year. I would like to 
congratulate her citizens on their substantial and rapid growth, 
and standing in their chief city, of which they are justly so proud, 
feel the pulsations of a vigor, enterprise and culture which first 
made it the " City of Monuments," and can now point to the city 
itself in its one hundred and fiftieth year, as among the grandest 
monuments ever bnilt by the restless energy of an independent 
and elevated people. 

I regret very much that my official duties and engagements 
will deprive me of this pleasure. 

With high regard, yours very truly, 

FRED. W. M. HOLLIDAY. 



Newport, R. I., Oct, 9th, 1880. 

Dear Sir: To the invitation to dinner on the twelfth of Octo- 
ber, (received last evening,) I have, agreeably to your request, sent 
an answer by telegraph. 

I regret that I cannot at this moment leave home to accept 
the invitation with which the Maryland Historical Society has 
honored me. 

May the dear city of Baltimore continue to grow in all kinds of 
prosperity, is the cordial wish of one who is most 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 

G. H. CALVERT. 

J. W. M. Lke, Esq., 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 

16 
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The Historical Sooibtt of Pennbtlyania, 

820 Spruce Street^ 
Philadelphia, Saturday, Oct. 8th, 1880. 

Oenllemen: I grieve at being obliged to decline your invita- 
tion for next Tuesday. But I am in medical hands, and un- 
certain when I shall be out of them. 

The history of Maryland and of Pennsylvania, which in former 
days were represented, more than now, by their chief cities, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, presents sereral incidents which bind us 
in ties of a common and enduring honor. May I advert to one 
of them ? We all know that, in virtue of the obscure terms of the 
Royal Grants to your first Lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
respectively, the Proprietors of Maryland and Pennsylvania were 
early and long involved in grave controversy as to the extent of 
their respective possessions; a controversy as to which of the 
two parties was the Proprietor of those three counties which now 
make the State of Delaware. The second Lord Baltimore (Mr. 
Penn's contemporary) came in 1681, to look after his possessions. 
In 1682, Mr. Penn followed to take corporal seizure of his. They 
had doubtless both perceived causes of trouble. A friendly inter- 
view was held between them. The lordly Baron whose assent 
was given to the founding of your city and whose name it bears, 
argued the case on the one side, and our great though untitled 
Proprietary argued it on the other. But neither was convinced 
that the other had the right. The case was too large a one for 
settlement by any parties interested in the results ; for it involved 
great dignities, high franchises, and of territory 24,116 square 
miles. But did either seize the empire or make, ready for war ? 
By no means. 

The dispute survived William Penn, and descended to his heirs. 
Efforts were again made by all, through long years, to adjust the 
difficulty by agreements. But again interest blinded judgment, 
and the dispute only grew the larger. Settlers under Calvert, 
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whose claims were earliest, were arraying themselves against 
settlers under Penn, who thought their claims the best. Violence, 
soon to become war, seemed to be at hand. What then was 
done? 

After the eflForts of different generations to settle the contro- 
Tersy had proved unsuccessful, a termination of it was sought in 
the opinion of an enlightened, impartial and wise arbiter ; and in 
1735, it was brought before that great Chancellor, whose name 
even now, stands first in the annals of English Equity. I refer, of 
course, to Lord Hardwicke. He almost shrunk back from a con- 
troversy so grand. "I directed it," he says, **to stand over, by 
reason of the great nature of it; its great importance and conse- 
quences; and the great labor and ability of the arguments on 
both sides; it being for the determination of the right and 
boundaries of two great Provincial Governments and three 
counties; of a nature worthy of a Roman Senate, rather than 
of a single judge." (Penn vs. Lord Baltimore, 1st Yesey, 444.) 
In 1750, Lord Hardwicke gave his decree. No one took an 
appeal. The dispute of seventy years was settled, and settled 
forever. 

May we not, therefore, say that the Proprietors of our respec- 
tive provinces — the noble lord whose name your city bears, and 
he, the plainer *' Friend," who gave a lovely name to ours — are 
those two statesmen who, earliest in any country's history, have 
shewn the world that disputes, even when involving the right to 
an entire State, are to be settled, not by violence and devastation, 
not by destruction of human life and depravation of a nation's 
morals, but by peaceful resort to calm, enlightened and impartial 
and wise arbitrament. And that if neither Lord Baltimore nor 
William Penn had given any thing else of value to the world, the 
world owes them its thanks for this. 

I beg leave to propose to you a sentiment: Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Founded on religious opinions, whose external 
exhibitions are widely removed from each other — the Catholic and 
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the Friend — but founded, both, in the spirit of toleration, they 
shew, by their intercourse with each other, how deeply they have 
been governed by that love of peace, harmony and justice, which 
testifies above all forms, the spirit of religion in the heart. Their 
chief cities, Baltimore and Philadelphia, will ever be united by 
the same principles of affection and right. 

I remain, gentlemen, with the sincerest respect. 

Your obliged servant, 

JOHN WILLIAM WALLACE, 

President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

To Messrs. Robert Garrett, 
Daniel C. Oilman, 
P. H. Macgill, 
Robert A. Dobbin, 
Paris C. Pitt, 

Commiiiee^ tfc, of the Maryland Historical Society. 



No. 1000 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, October 8th, 1880. 

Qentlemen : I regret very greatly that a prior and important 
engagement for the 12th inst., prevents my acceptance of the 
invitation of the Maryland Historical Society. 

I rejoice in the growth of Maryland and Baltimore, with the 
pride of an American citizen. My first visit to Baltimore was 
fifty years ago. What an advance it has made since, in size and 
population; and the same warm hospitality that characterized it 
then still continues, so that it impresses all who visit it with kind 
remembrances. 
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May its shadow never be less, and "Grescite et Mulliplica- 
mini,^^ be with it forever. 

Truly yours, FRED'K FRALEY, 

President American Philosophical Society, 

Messrs. Georgk B. Cole, 

Edward Stabler, Jr., 
John W. M . Lee, 

Committee. 



Newport, October 8th, iS80, 

Gentlemen: I sincerely regret that my engagements will not 
allow me to accept your polite invitation for the proposed cele- 
bration of the settlement of your beautiful city ; especially, as I 
lose the opportunity of meeting the Maryland Historical Society. 
If I could be present and an opportunity presented, I should 
propose the following sentiment : 

Maryland and Rhode Island, territorially separate, but 
united in devotion to a common country : may their amicable 
relations continue unimpaired so long as the wise principles of 
the benevolent Lord Baltimore, the soul-liberty doctrine of the 
intrepid Roger Williams, and the "Star-Spangled" lyric of Key, 
shall' remain embalmed in the annals of the United States. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS BRINLEY, 

Vice-President of the Rhode Isla?id. Historical Society, 

George B. Cole, ^ 

Edward Stabler, Jr., V Esqs. 
John W. M. Lee, ) 

Comm>iitee, 
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110 Marlboro Street^ 

Boston, October Oik, 1880, 

To the Committee on InvitcUions of the 

Maryland Historical Society, 

Gentlemen: Even before I had received, as a Vice-President 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, yoar official invitation to 
be present in the part which yon are to take in the coming cele- 
bration in yonr city, I had felt the prompting to go there on the 
occasion as an ontside, though an interested, observer. Bat 
certain engagements in connection with our own Society keep me 
at home. Please accept my gratefal acknowledgments for yonr 
courtesy, and the expression of my regret that I cannot enjoy 
what is before yon. 

I have read with gratification and instruction, many of the 
publications of your Society, and have always found interest in 
those elements and characteristics of its history in which it is 
most nnlike those of my own region of our common ^country. 
You have been free of some of the limitations and severities of 
the spirits, measures and institutions, through which we derive 
our lineage and our heritage, and we have mutually something to 
learn from and to teach to each other. • You have produced your 
full proportion of historic men, and yonr soil has its patriotic and 
classic associations. 

I am, gentlemen, yours, most respectfully, 

GEORGE E. ELLIS. 



Augusta, Maine, October 11th, 1880. 

Gentlemen : It is with great regret that I find myself unable 
to accept the kind invitation of the Maryland Historical Society, 
to the officers of the Maine Historical Society, to attend the 
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exercises in celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Baltimore. 

It would have afforded me great pleasure, if practicable, to 
meet the citizens of the commercial capital of your State, who, 
by their public spirit and energy, have made the city worthy of 
the great name of the Father of Maryland, who, in advance of 
the age in which he lived, was one of the first men of modern 
times to proclaim and exercise the spirit of religious toleration 
and equality of sects before the law. 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully. 

Your ob't serv't, 

J. W. BRADBURY, 

President Maine Historical Society. 

Messrs. George B. Cole, 

Edward Stabler, Jr., 
John W. M. Lee, 

Committee, 
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The Founding of Washington City. 



THE founding of cities is to be ranked among 
the earliest of human institutions. Variously 
attributed to the gregarious instinct in men, 
to the necessity of protection and defence, to the 
ambition for creating a great capital, or to the 
natural accretions springing from the growth of 
commerce and the arts of life, the city has become 
a fixed fact in all civilized nations. What was the 
name or the locality of the first city is lost in the 
oblivion that entombs the populations, the lan- 
guage, and the literature of the pre-historic nations. 
We cannot even re-create the buried wonders of 
Persepolis, the capital of ancient Persia, nor can we 
tread with confidence amid the mythical splendors 
of Babylon. What were the features of that civili- 
zation which dwelt upon the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, may be conjectured for us by 
laborious antiquaries; but no authentic record gives 
us more than the scantiest memorials of their 
greatness, their wars, and their decline. 
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When we come to the cities of ancient Greece 
and Rome, we tread on firmer ground. In spite 
of the multitude of lost books, so greatly to be 
deplored, we have remaining precious and in- 
estimable records, copious enough to reconstruct, 
with the added help found in the ruins of art and 
architecture, the cities of the past. The founders 
of the cities of Attica and of Italy, the conditores 
urbium, were reverenced, and often deified. The 
sentiment of religion (or of superstition, if you 
will,) presided over the genesis and the progress 
of every town. Surrounded by a sacred enclosure, 
and with a central altar on which burned forever 
the holy fire, the city was deemed the immediate 
and permanent abode of the gods of the nation. 
As pious ^neas brought the gods of Grecian Troy 
over many lands and seas to Latium, the city 
founded by Romulus was deemed sacred, and 
named Eternal. The tradition of the founding 
of Lavinium, whence the Romans sprang, has 
been preserved in the felicitous epic of Virgil, an 
intellectual creation which will long outlast the 
marbles of the Capitol or the Coliseum. Even 
now, the Romans celebrate the foundation of 
their city on the traditional day — the 21st of 
April. 

So, in Athens, the reputed founders of the city, 
Cecrops and Theseus, were worshipped, and had 
temples erected to their memory. Tenedos, Delos, 



Cyrene and Miletus, all worshipped their founders 
as tutelary deities, and Hiero, of Syracuse, who 
founded the town of ^tna, received divine honors 
after death. Indeed, the universality of this 
usage, both in Greece and Rome, is marked, 
and each city had its own peculiar and pro- 
tecting gods, usually the heroes or ancestors of 
the people. 

The wonderful ascendancy of the city of Rome 
in the ancient world was the fruit of her policy, 
much more than of her position. A city without 
seaport, seated on the banks of a river insignifi- 
cant in size and incapable of extended navigation, 
she yet became so aggrandized as to win and 
retain for centuries the proud title of mistress of 
the world. It was not alone her military prowess, 
for the terror of her arms would have been power- 
less to hold subject provinces at vast distances, 
amid continual chances of revolt, and re-conquest. 
But the Romans pursued a policy which made 
Romans of their conquered subjects: — alone of 
all the ancient nations, they understood how to 
increase their population, and extend as well as 
consolidate their power, by war. They brought 
home enough of the inhabitants of conquered 
cities to make Romans of them, at the same time 
that they colonized the conquered countries with 
Roman citizens, institutions and laws. The wealth 
that flowed from the provinces made the rich city 
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richer, and the aristocracy of Rome had the 
sagacity to admit to its ranks the wealthy citi- 
zens of the subject and allied cities. 

Imperial Rome, like the Berserkers of Norse 
mythology, possessed the strength and the sub- 
stance of all the cities which it subdued. It did 
more. It drew into its own overmastering pride 
of supremacy, the citizens of every conquered terri- 
tory, sinking their nationality in its own. Muni- 
cipal institutions died out both in the allied and 
the subject nations. The city was no longer seen 
anywhere except within the walls of Rome. She 
sent her citizens as governors or proconsuls into 
every land, to represent her sovereignty and to 
govern in her name. The Roman aristocracy be- 
came enormously enriched. The wealthy class 
alone filled the offices, which cost a great sum to 
purchase. A nobility was formed in the very 
midst of laws radically republican in form. Rich 
men alone composed the Senate, for it required 
a very large property to be a Senator. The 
grandeur of Rome was such that her ruling class, 
standing at the head of society in the most opulent 
city of the world, gave free course to their pride, 
luxury and ostentation. The Roman state itself, 
civitas Romana^ was not enlarged by conquests; it 
kept with genuine conservatism within its ancient 
walls; what was increased was the dominion of 
Rome — imperium Bomanum, This single city 
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remained intact, while all the subject world it con- 
quered — estimated at more than a hundred million 
souls — lost both institutions and laws, and be- 
came tributary to the centralized government at 
a distance. 

The condition of the Roman subject was as 
deplorable, as that of the Roman citizen was 
enviable. The former had no rights, while the 
latter monopolized all rights and all privileges. 
Thence came the proud boast which made Roman 
citizenship a distinction unique in history. The 
people of other Latin cities were deprived of the 
suffrage, which was made the peculium of the 
Roman citizen. After a century or two of rest- 
less chafing under the rank injustice of this ex- 
clusion, the Social w^ar followed, (B. C. 355,) 
which was waged by the Italian allies of Rome, 
that they might no longer be subjects, but citizens. 
It ended in the admission of the Italians to citizen- 
ship and suffrage. From that time all Italy 
formed one State, but the provinces had not been 
enfranchised. This came later, and by succes- 
sive concessions of the Emperors, the Roman 
franchise was finally extended to all freemen with- 
in the Roman Empire. From that time until 
the destruction of the empire, all its territory, 
from Spain to the Euphrates, formed one people 
and a single State. The distinction between cities, 
kept up for centuries, disappeared. 
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The capital city, which at first contained only 
patricians as its citizens, thus gradually advanced 
in the extension of political privileges. First, 
men of plebeian origin were advanced to citizen- 
ship; then the Latins, next the Italians, and last 
of all, the provincials wherever found.^ 

It is a marked feature of the growth of great 
capitals, both in ancient and in modern times, that 
they almost uniformly seek the low lands, growing 
up upon the sea-shore or upon the banks of large 
navigable rivers. Of ancient cities most renowned 
for prosperity, wealth and population, there w^ere 
located on the waters of the ocean or great tribu- 
tary streams, Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, Sidon, 
Carthage, Thebes, Memphis, Alexandria, Rhodes, 
Athens and Byzantium, now Constantinople. Later 
in the centuries, commercial supremacy was ac- 
quired by Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Liverpool, New York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
many other cities, all located immediately upon 
navigable w^aters. An Irish clergyman is said to 
have remarked, as a crowning proof of the benefi- 
cence of Providence, that it had caused all the 
finest rivers to flow past the largest towns. This 
putting of cause for effect is one of those ex- 



1 The writer is indebted to the very able work of M. Fustel de Coulan- 
ges, *' The Ancient City," for much of the material of the sketch of the 
Boman capital. 
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amples of inversion whimsical enough to be 
amusing. 

The obvious advantages which a capital city 
reaps from a location upon tide-water are a double 
accessibility, cheaper means of transport and com- 
munication, and greatly enlarged facilities for 
commerce. It is generally believed that these 
advantages are purchased at some sacrifice of 
salubrity and of health; and we are pointed to 
the purer air of the highlands as more condu- 
cive to longevity, and to the more imposing and 
attractive scenery of mountain regions as better 
adapted to please the taste and elevate the mind. 
On this head it may be suggested that long experi- 
ence shows men ever ready to risk health and 
comfort, and to sacrifice taste in the struggle to 
better their condition. 

It happens by the ordinance of nature, that 
neither commerce nor manufactures can be widely 
or economically carried on without plentiful sup- 
plies of water — that element which covers more 
than three-fourths of the surface of the globe on 
which we live. By another ordinance of nature 
this element will not, unless under artificial com- 
pulsion, run up hill. It results that the two most 
profitable and most necessary avocations which 
aggregate men into cities — manufactures and com- 
merce — avocations auxiliary to each other — the one 
furnishing the mean^ and the other the market — 
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must ever be carried on in the lower instead of the 
loftier regions of the earth's surface. It would be 
unreasonable to expect a large population to plant 
themselves upon high ground, so long as food, 
clothing, and shelter continue to be the most im- 
perious wants of man. It may be added that 
even the mountain worshippers are commonly 
content with paying their devotions at a distance 
from the elevated objects of their regard, a resi- 
dence upon which, however sublime in theory, is 
very inconvenient in practice. 

In point of fact, hardly half a dozen conspicuous 
cities of the world have been built on ground 
having much elevation above the sea. Jerusalem 
occupies heights 2,600 feet above the sea-level, but 
it was rather a seat of religion than of commerce, 
even in its palmy days, and it is now one of the 
most wretched and unprosperous places on the 
globe. Of all the capitals of Europe, there are 
but two having more than 600 feet elevation — 
Madrid, which is built at a height of 2,080 feet, 
in a region without industrial or commercial ad- 
vantages, and Berne, capital of the little Republic 
of Switzerland, 1,856 feet above the ocean level. 

In America, with the exception of Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, 9,500 feet high, but so insig- 
nificant a town as not properly to come into 
comparison, Mexico is the only capital city 
which has any great elevation, 7,500 feet above 
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the level of the sea. The causes which led the 
aborigines and their Spanish successors to build 
so extensive a city on ground so high would 
hardly have prevailed but for the fact that the 
Lake of Tezcuco and the heights of Chepultepec 
furnish an abundant and permanent supply of 
water. But the extensive remains of extinct cities 
at great elevations in some parts of the New 
World, would appear to indicate more exceptions 
to the general law in ancient than in modern 
times, and to lead to the conclusion that these 
buried cities were seldom or never commercial 
ones. 

In the United States, we shall look in vain for 
any considerable city or capital built upon very 
high ground, unless we except such places as Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Colorado, and Virginia, Ne- 
vada, whose elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet is not 
local, but peculiar to the entire region in which 
they are situated. 

Of all the State capitals, w^e find but one — 
Atlanta, Ga., having an elevation above 1,000 
feet, and that has but 1,050, the greater part of 
which moreover, it shares with the surrounding- 
country. Omaha comes next, which is 900 feet 
above sea level, while the elevation of St. Paul 
is 800 feet. From this we go down by grada- 
tions till we reach the sea level. Even some 
inland capitals like Hartford, Conn., can boast 
3 
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an elevation of only 30 feet. Every one of the 
great maritime cities of the United States, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn 
and New Orleans, has an average elevation below 
60 feet, Baltimore having the highest ground, 
Boston, 40 feet; New York and Philadelphia, 35 
feet each, and New Orleans, only 10 feet. The 
largest inland cities, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, are only 475 to 575 feet above tide-water. 
Passing from elevation of site to other charac- 
teristics, we shall find that large cities, and espe- 
cially the capitals of nations, are almost invariably 
located rather with a single eye to convenience of 
access and commercial considerations, than with 
regard either to salubrity or centrality of position. 
In obedience to economic laws, we find the great 
capitals of Europe situated, several of them in 
unhealthy positions, as Berlin, Madrid, Rome, 
and Vienna, while the majority of them are placed 
without regard to the geographical centre of the 
country. St. Petersburg is in the extreme north- 
west of Russia, and the reasons for preferring it 
to Moscow, the former capital, were mainly com- 
mercial. Rome is on one side of Italy, though 
still more central as regards the north and south 
extent of the newly enlarged kingdom, than either 
of its former capitals, Turin or Florence. Con- 
stantinople hangs on the very southeast verge of 
Turkey; Lisbon, in the west of Portugal; London, 
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in the southeast of England; Copenhagen, in the 
far east of Denmark; Brussels, in the north of 
Belgium, while Paris is by no means near the 
geographical centre of France, though doubtless 
near its centre of population. Madrid, alone of 
the European capitals, appears to have been con- 
structed in the very centre of the kingdom, iir 
obedience to a purely geographical whim, without 
regard to its position for commerce, which is re- 
mote from navigation, or its climate, which is 
detestable. 

It was remarked by Mr. Madison, in the first 
Congress, that the States were tending more and 
more to adopt central localities for their capitals. 
Virginia had gone from Williamsburg to Rich- 
mond, after the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion ; North Carolina had adopted Charlotte, 
and Pennsylvania was considering the plan since 
effected, of exchanging Philadelphia for Harris- 
burgh. New York has removed her capital from 
the metropolis to Albany; Ohio has gone from 
Chillicothe to Columbus; Michigan, from Detroit 
to Lansing; Missouri, from St. Louis to Jefferson 
city; West Virginia has adopted, prospectively, 
Charleston in place of Wheeling, while Louisiana 
will shortly abandon New Orleans for Baton 
Rouge. These changes were in deference to the 
sentiment which appears to weigh heavily in the 
mind of the State legislator, that central geo- 
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graphical position is important for the seat of a 
State Government. The great majority of our 
States have located their capitals with approxi- 
mate regard to this idea, the most considerable 
exceptions being Massachusetts, Florida, Kansas 
and Oregon. 

The establishment of the National Capital of 
the United States involves so many particulars of 
historical interest, that no apology seems necessary 
for devoting to it the larger portion of this paper. 
In doing this, it will be my aim to touch with the 
greatest brevity on those portions of the history 
which have been fully brought out in the various 
publications on the subject, devoting the more 
attention to other incidents. 

The Continental Congress, during the progress 
of the Revolutionary struggle, was never long 
fixed in any one location. Its sessions were con- 
vened at eight different places in four different 
States, viz: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, 
York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, and New 
York City. 

After the final triumph of the cause of independ- 
ence, Congress removed its sittings from Phila- 
delphia, where they had been for nearly five years 
continuously held, to Princeton, N. J., on account 
of a turbulent interruption to their proceedings 
by a mob of mutinous soldiers, which the police 
authorities of Philadelphia had not promptly 
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quelled. This untoward event led to much un- 
favorable comment, and exercised undoubted in- 
fluence in determining against the location of the 
ultimate seat of Congress and the Government in 
any large city. The Congress of the Confedera- 
tion was exercised by this subject at intervals, 
during the next four years, but as no vestige of 
its debates h^-s been preserved, we can only judge 
of their course by the various resolves adopted. 

The year following the removal from Philadel- 
phia, December 23d, 1784, a resolution was passed 
to appoint three Commissioners to lay out a dis- 
trict from two to three miles square on the banks 
of either side of the Delaware, not more than 
eight miles above or below the Lower Falls, for 
a Federal town, a Federal House for Congress, 
and for the executive oflBcers thereof, and houses 
for the President of Congress, the Secretaries 
of Foreign Affairs, War, the Marine, and the 
Treasury. This resolve, however, was not carried 
into eifect. An attempt to amend it by substi- 
tuting Georgetown, on the Potomac, was lost, 
Virginia only, voting in the aflBrmative, with 
seven States in the negative. The ultimate seat 
of Government thus received the vote of only 
one State in 1784. 

May 10th, 1787, a few days before the meeting 
of the Federal Convention, Congress being then 
in session at New York, Mr. Lee, of Virginia, pro- 
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posed to take up a resolution instructing the Board 
of Treasury to erect public buildings for the seat 
of Congress, at Georgetown, on the Potomac river, 
as soon as the State of Maryland should cede juris- 
diction. This motion was lost by four affirmative 
to five negative votes; four States, Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia and Georgia, voting for it, 
and New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and North Carolina, against it. 

The Convention for revising the Federal system 
of Government, assembled in Philadelphia, May 
14th, 1787, (continuing in session till Sept. 17th, 
the same year.) On the 26th of July, Mr. Geo. 
Mason, of Virginia, proposed to provide in the 
Constitution against choosing for the seat of the 
General Government, any city or place where a 
State government might be fixed. He appre- 
hended disputes concerning jurisdiction, as well 
as an intermixture of the two legislatures, tending 
to give a provincial tincture to the national uielibe- 
rat-ions. Mr. Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
feared that such a clause might make enemies of 
Philadelphia and New York, which had expecta- 
tions of becoming the seat of the General Govern- 
ment. Mr. El bridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
conceived it to be the general sense of America, 
that neither the seat of a State government nor 
any large commercial city, should be the seat of 
the General Government. Mr. Pierce Butler, of 
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South Carolina, was for fixing by the Constitution 
the place, and a central one, for the seat of the 
National Government. Mr. Mason did not mean 
to press his motion at this time, nor to excite any 
hostile passions against the system. He would 
withdraw it for the present. One week later, 
(August 6th,) in the report of the committee of 
detail to draft the Constitution, the provision as 
to a seat of Government for the United States 
had no place. But in the closing paragraph of 
the draft, as reported. Congress was empowered 
to "appoint a place for commencing proceedings 
under this Constitution." On the 11th of August, 
upon the clause as to power of adjournment in 
the two Houses, Mr. Rufus King, of Massachu- 
setts, remarked that the section authorized the 
two Houses to adjourn £o a new place. He 
thought this inconvenient. The mutability of 
place had dishonored the Federal Government, 
and would require as strong a cure as we could 
devise. He thought a law, at least, should be 
made necessary to a removal of the seat of Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris proposed the additional 
alteration by inserting the words, ''during the 
session," &c. 

Mr. Spaight. " This will fix the seat of Govern- 
ment at New York. The present Congress will 
convene them there in the first instance, and they 
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will never be able to remove, especially if tbe 
President should be a northern man." 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris: "Such a distrust is 
inconsistent with all government." 

Mr. Madison supposed that a central place for 
the seat of Government was so just, and would be 
so much insisted on by the House of Representa- 
tives, that though a law should be made requisite 
for the purpose, it could and would be obtained. 
The necessity of a central residence of the govern- 
ment would be much greater under the new than 
the old government. The members of the new 
government would be more numerous. They 
would be taken more from the interior parts of 
the States; they would not, like members of the 
present Congress, come so often from the distant 
States by water. As the powers and objects of 
the new government would be far greater than 
heretofore, more private individuals would have 
business calling them to the seat of it; and it 
was more necessary that the government should 
be in that position from which it could contem- 
plate with the most equal eye, and sympathize 
most equally with every part of the nation. 
These considerations, he supposed, would extort 
a removal, even if a law were made necessary. 
But in order to quiet suspicions both within and 
without doors, it might not be amiss to authorize 
the two Houses, by a concurrent vote, to adjourn 
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at their first meeting to the most proper place, and 
to require thereafter the sanction of a law to their 
removal. 

On August 18th, Mr. Madison moved to add 
to the enumerated powers of Congress: 

"To exercise exclusively legislative authority at 
the seat of the General Government, and over a 

district around the same not exceeding square 

miles, the consent of the legislature of the State or 
States, comprising the same, being first obtained." 
This provision was afterwards moulded by the 
Committee on style into the form it now occupies 
in the Constitution, and adopted without debate. 
It is the last of the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress, except that to make all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the other 
powers : 

"To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district, (not exceeding ten 
miles square,) as may by cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of government of the United States.'' 

Very soon after the organization of the First 
Congress of the United States under the Con- 
stitution, the question of a permanent seat of 
government was brought up by a memorial from 
citizens of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, praying 
that the Capital might be established on the 
banks of the Delaware. But the First Congress 
4 
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was very late in its own organization. The 4th 
of March, 1789, prescribed by the Congress of 
the Confederation in 1788, as the day for the 
assembling of Congress, and the inauguration of 
the new government, saw only thirteen out of 
sixty-five Representatives ultimately appearing in 
the First Congress present. Only five States out 
of ten that had participated in the election of 
President and Congress were represented at New 
York. Not a member appeared from Maryland 
before the 23d of March, nor from New York 
(in whose capital city the Congress was held) 
until the 8th of April, a week after the organi- 
zation of the House had been completed. The 
House secured a quorum on the 1st of April; 
the Senate not until the 6th, and Washington, 
who awaited at Mount Vernon the tardy official 
notification from Congress of its readiness to 
receive and install the new Executive, was not 
inaugurated until April 30th, 1789, eight weeks 
after March 4th. 

It was not to be expected that the Representa- 
tives of what Washington called in his address 
to Congress an *' infant nation," so many members 
of which were indifferent or doubtful as to the 
success of a Federal Government, should have 
been very zealous to unite upon a place for the 
permanent seat of that government. New York, 
by her municipal authorities, furnished to Con- 
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gress what were styled " elegant accommodations " 
free of rent. The claims of other cities and the 
offers of various States which soon began to pour 
in embarrassed the body. Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Germantown, Carlisle, Lancaster, York, Harris- 
burg, Reading, and Baltimore all were ready to 
receive the government with open arms. Mary- 
land, by Act of her Legislature, December 23d, 
1788, (six months before,) had authorized and 
required her Representatives at New York "to 
cede to the Congress and the United States any 
district not exceeding ten miles square which 
the Congress may fix upon and accept for the 
seat of government of the United States." Vir- 
ginia passed a similar Act in 1789, referring to 
the advantages of a free navigation to the ocean 
through the Chesapeake Bay, and looking to the 
participation of the States of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia in such location, on the banks 
of the Potomac. Congress divided into schools 
of opinion, difficult to reconcile. The subject first 
came up in the House of Representatives, August 
27th, 1789, on motion of Mr. Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, "That a permanent residence ought to be 
fixed for the General Government of the United 
States, at some convenient place as near the centre 
of wealth, population and extent of territory, as 
may be consistent with convenience to the navi- 
gation of the Atlantic ocean, and have due regard 
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to the particular situation of the Western country." 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, objected to the 
resolution. He wished to defer a question so im- 
portant to the next session. The Union was not 
yet complete, North Carolina and Rhode Island 
being still to come in, and the continent ought 
to be properly balanced on this question. Be- 
sides, the government was not yet in possession 
of resources for the establishment of a Federal 
town. 

Other members urged the importance of settling 
the question of the Capital as itself a new bond of 
union. Jealousies between the States could not 
be removed by postponing this question. Con- 
gress was now free from factions, and as devoid 
as possible of the spirit of party and local views. 
Hereafter, faction might lead to the choice of an 
improper place, from which they would have to 
remove after expending great sums, or the Union 
might be dissolved. On the other hand, members 
urged precisely the same considerations as argu- 
ments against deciding on a capital city. Fisher 
Ames counselled the House to move slowly, to get 
the government well organized before starting a 
question upon which the very existence and peace 
of the Union might depend. He doubted whether 
the government could stand the shock of such a 
measure, which involved as many passions as the 
human heart could display. 
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A motion to postpone the question to the next 
session was defeated — 21 to 29, and it was made 
the order of the day for one week — September 3d. 
Before that day, the New England members con- 
certed with those from New York and a part of 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania delegations a 
plan to unite their votes for the Susquehanna 
river, as against any more Southern location. Mr. 
Goodhue, of Massachusetts, opened the matter by 
offering a resolution for "some convenient place 
on the east bank of the Susquehanna in Penn- 
sylvania." Mr. Richard Bland Lee, of Virginia, 
offered a substitute providing for ''a place as 
nearly central as a convenient communication 
with the Atlantic ocean and an easy access to 
the Western territory will permit." Mr. Daniel 
Carroll, of Maryland, seconded Mr. Lee's motion, 
which was vigorously opposed by New England 
and other members. Mr. Lee asked what objec- 
tion could be brought to committing Congress in 
favor of a position central and convenient to the 
West. Would gentlemen say that the centre of 
the government should not be the centre of the 
Union, convenient to the ocean? The question 
to be settled was whether this government is to 
exist for ages, or be dispersed among contend- 
ing winds'. Mr. Lee's motion was defeated — 
yeas 17, nays 34. 
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Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, thought any 
general resolution for a central position too vague. 
Is there any common centre? Territory has one 
centre, population another, and wealth a third. 
Was it intended to determine a centre from these 
three centres? The centre of territory might be 
ascertained, but that would lead to a situation 
entirely ineligible. He was for considering the 
several places to be proposed, according to their 
merits, without settling any principles by vote. 
The House, however, adopted Mr. Scott's motion 
by the decisive vote of 32 to 18. It was now ap- 
parent that the advocates of the Susquehanna were 
in control of the House. The Southern members 
protested against deciding the question without 
North Carolina, which would be entitled to six 
votes in the House. Mr. Jackson, of Greorgia, 
was sorry that the people should learn that this 
matter was precipitated, and that the members 
from New England and New York had fixed on 
a seat of government for the United States. This 
was not proper language to go out to freemen. 
It would blow the coals of sedition and endanger 
the Union. He would ask if the other members 
of the Union were not also to be consulted? 
Were the eastern members to dictate the seat of 
government of the United States? Why not also 
fix the principles of government? Why not 
demand of us the power of legislation, and say, 
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give us up your privileges and we will govern 
you? He denied the territorial centrality of the 
place proposed. From New York to the province 
of Maine, was only 250 miles, while from New 
York to the nearest part of Georgia, was 1100 
miles. Georgia would soon be as populous as 
any State in the Union. If a decision was to be 
made now, (which he deprecated in the absence 
of North Carolina,) he hoped the Potomac would 
be substituted for the Susquehanna. 

Mr. Lawrence, of New York, said the eastern 
members here were disinterested, since no plan 
yet proposed contemplated fixing the seat of gov- 
ernment in any of them. Had they consulted 
their own interests, they would have chosen the 
banks of the Delaware, but the Susquehanna was 
nearer the centre of population in its present 
period. 

Mr. Sedgwick, of Mass., said the question had 
been discussed as if there were impropriety in 
the eastern members consulting on the subject. 
It is the opinion of all the Eastern States that 
the climate of the Potomac is not only unhealthy, 
but destructive to northern constitutions. Vast 
numbers of eastern adventurers have gone to the 
Southern States, and all have found their graves 
there. 

Mr. Vining, of Delaware, said: ''Though the 
interest of the State I represent is involved in it, 
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I am yet to learn of the committee whether Con- 
gress are to tickle the trout on the stream of the 
Codorus, to build their sumptuous palaces on 
the banks of the Potomac, or to admire com- 
merce with her expanded wings on the waters of 
the Delaware. I have, on this occasion, educated 
my mind to impartiality, and have endeavored 
to chastise its prejudices." This effusive gentle- 
man proceeded: "I confess to the House and to 
the world, that viewing this subject with all its 
circumstances, I am iii favor of the Potomac. I 
wish the seat of government to be fixed there, 
because I think the interest, the honor, and the 
greatness of this country require it. I look on 
it as the centre from which those streams are to 
flow that are to animate and invigorate the body 
politic. From thence, it appears to me, the rays 
of government will most naturally diverge to the 
extremities of the Union. I declare that I look 
on the western territory in an awful and striking 
point of view. To that region the unpolished 
sons of earth are flowing from all quarters. Men 
to whom the protection of the laws, and the 
controlling force of the government, are equally 
necessary; from this great consideration, I con- 
clude that the banks of the Potomac are the 
proper station." The logic of this paragraph of 
the Delaware orator's speech is a little ob- 
scure. 
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Mr. Heister, of Pennsylvania, moved to insert 
Harrisburg, as more eligible than any place men- 
tioned, having uninterrupted communication to 
the sources of the river Susquehanna, and capable 
of having water communication opened to Phila- 
delphia at small expense. This motion was voted 
down. 

Mr. Madison opposed the Susquehanna as not 
navigable, and it had been agreed on all hands 
that we ought to have some regard to the Atlantic 
navigation. As to the communication to the 
western territory, that by the Potomac was more 
certain and convenient than the other, while the 
water communication with the sea by the Potomac, 
was wholly unobstructed. 

Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, urged the superior 
navigable connections of the Susquehanna, which 
by the Juniata branch, and a short portage to 
the Kiskeminitas, opened a water way down the 
Alleghany to the Ohio river, at Pittsburgh. He 
questioned much if the navigation by the Potomac 
was so convenient. 

Mr. Thomas Stone, of Maryland, said the people 
of that State were divided between the Susque- 
hanna and the Potomac, both of which rivers 
watered its territory. While the majority might 
now prefer the Susquehanna, as their settlements 
extended westward and the population increased, 
the majority would be favored by the Potomac. 
5 
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He would vote solely on national grounds, and 
if a central location was to be chosen, the import- 
ance of the Potomac could not be overlooked. 
Population was likely to increase in the direction 
of the milder, as distinguished from the severe 
climates, as men multiply in proportion to the 
means of support. If we looked to Kentucky, 
and compare its increase since the war with any 
part of the eastern States, we shall find men mul- 
tiplied there beyond anything known in America. 
The agricultural States had not the same strong 
reasons for maintaining the Union as the com- 
mercial States ; the western country might be in- 
clined to drop oflT, and the Susquehanna was no 
bond by which to hold them, having its course 
northwardly rather than westerly like the Poto- 
mac. 

Mr. Lee said it was well known with what 
difficulty the Constitution was adopted by the 
State of Virginia. If it should now be found 
that confederacies of States east of Pennsylvania 
were formed, to unite their councils for their par- 
ticular interests, disregarding the Southern States, 
thev would be alarmed, and the faith of all south 
of the Potomac would be shaken. Virginia had 
not solicited Congress to place the seat of govern- 
ment in her State, only contending that the 
interests of the southern and western country 
should be consulted: and he declared that these 
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interests would be sacrificed if Congress fixed on 
any place but the Potomac. 

Mr. Madison said that if the declarations and 
proceedings of this day had been brought into 
view in the Convention of Virginia which adopted 
the Federal Constitution, he firmly believed Vir- 
ginia might not have been a part of the Union 
at this moment. 

Mr. Sedgwick wished to know if it was con- 
tended that the majority shall not govern? Are 
we to be told that an important State would 
not have joined the Union had they known 
what would have been the proceedings in this 
House ? 

Mr. Madison replied that all which was asked 
was time for free deliberation. While he acknow- 
ledged, that the majority ought to govern, they 
have no authority to debar the minority from the 
constitutional right of free debate. Facts should 
be gathered, and it was their right to bring all 
the arguments which they thought should in- 
fluence the decision. To force a decision, as the 
majority seemed inclined to do, in a single day, 
was what he remonstrated against. 

Mr. Ames said the House was ready to vote, 
and while he had no doubt of the patriotism and 
good intentions of the gentlemen from Virginia, 
they seemed to be engaged with a degree of 
eagerness which none else appeared to feel. They 
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seem to think the banks of the Potomac a para- 
dise, and that river an Euphrates. 

Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said the Northern 
States had had a fortnight to manage this matter, 
and would not now allow the Southern States a 
day. A league had been formed between the 
Northern States and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons denied the assertion as it re- 
spected Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wads worth, of Connecticut, said with re- 
spect to bargaining it would reflect no honor on 
either side of the House. He must either give 
his vote now, or submit to more bargaining. He 
did not dare to go to the Potomac: he feared 
that the whole of New England would consider 
the Union as destroyed. 

The matter having been laid over one day, Mr. 
Madison again urged the importance of the most 
central position of the country as regards territory^ 
and population. Those nearest the seat of govern- 
ment would always possess advantages over those 
remote. An earlier knowledge of the laws, greater 
influence in enacting them, better opportunities 
for anticipating them, and a thousand other cir- 
cumstances will give a superiority to those who 
are thus situated. If it were possible to promul- 
gate our laws by some simultaneous operation, it 
would be of less consequence where the govern- 
ment might be placed; but if time is necessary 
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for this purpose, we ought, as far as possible, to 
put every part of the community on a level. 

Mr. Madison's sagacious observation here antici- 
pated what we now see, all parts of a widely 
extended union of States brought to an instan- 
taneous and equal knowledge of the doings of 
Congress by the lightning intelligence of the 
press. 

He went on: "If the calculation be just, that 
we double in twenty-five years, we shall speedily 
behold an astonishing mass of people on the 
western waters." 

Mr. Madison's calculation has been signally 
verified in the census of the United States, from 
1790 (the year after he spoke) to 1870. In 1790, 
the population of the United States was four 
millions in round numbers; in 1810, seven mill- 
ions; in 1830, thirteen millions; in 1850, twenty- 
three millions; in 1870, thirty-nine millions. This 
ratio of growth for each twenty years has more 
than doubled the population of the country each 
twenty-five years, with the single exception of 
the last quarter century, when it fell a trifle 
short, owing to civil war and decline of immi- 
gration. 

On a candid view of the two rivers, said Mr. 
Madison, the seat which would most correspond 
with the public interest, was the Potomac. He 
defied any gentleman to cast his eye in the most 
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cursory manner over a map, and say that the 
Potomac is not much nearer the centre than any 
part of the Susquehanna. The centre of popula- 
tion, he granted, was nearer the Susquehanna 
than the Potomac. But we were not choosing a 
seat of government for the present moment only. 
Population, said Mr. Madison, follows climate, 
soil, and the vacancy to be filled. The swarm 
does not come from the Southern, but from the 
northern and eastern hives. The Potomac is the 
grand highway of communication between the At- 
lantic and the western country. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who thought the Potomac 
subject to periodical maladies, should consider 
how much more liable to that objection were the 
waters of the Susquehanna. 

Fisher Ames again urged the Susquehanna as 
nearest the centre, both of population and terri- 
tory. Nearest the seaboard was the most con- 
venient spot. With singular inconsistency, Mr. 
Ames argued further on against the Potomac, 
that it was exposed to danger by sea, since large 
vessels could go to Georgetown^ West of the 
Ohio, was an almost immeasurable wilderness; it 
was perfectly romantic to calculate the increase 
of that part of the country; probably it would be 
nearly a century before its people would be con- 
siderable. As to the South, would gentlemen 
deny that trade and manufactures would accumu- 
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late people in the Eastern States in the proportion 
of five to three compared with the southern? The 
southern climate and negro slavery are acknow- 
ledged to be unfavorable to population. The seat 
of government on the Susquehanna would be 
nearly accessible by water to all the people on 
the sea coast by the Delaware river on the one 
side and Chesapeake bay on the other. 

It will be seen how completely considerations 
of transit by water rather than land, were made 
the ruling ones in this debate. It also appears 
how little actual knowledge had been acquired 
of the depth or navigable quality of the streams, 
when the lower Susquehanna was gravely talked 
of as furnishing easy access to the ocean, and the 
Kiskeminitas and Juniata were extolled as feasi- 
ble water ways. On the other hand, the advocates 
of the Potomac, who saw in the upper regions of 
that rocky, shallow and tortuous river, a great 
natural highway to the West, appear to have been 
carried away by the undeniable beauties of the 
locations presented by its banks, and its facile 
navigation from tide-water at Georgetown to the 
ocean, till they made nothing of the almost in- 
superable barriers which nature has planted in 
the path of making it a means of communication 
to the Ohio. 

Mr. Daniel Carroll, of Duddington, Maryland, 
who lived on the banks of the Potomac, and who 
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was afterward one of President Washington's three 
Commissioners to lay out the District of Columbia, 
gave the Committee some facts respecting the navi- 
gation of the Potomac. A canal around the falls 
was now nearly finished, and soon an unimpeded 
passage would be allowed to the produce of the 
lands on its most remote and western branches. 
A debate ensued as to whether the cessions offered 
by the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia, of a seat of government, were 
intended to convey the soil as well as the juris- 
diction. Mr. Carroll said that a cession of soil 
could not have been contemplated; because the 
State of Maryland had offered any part of the 
State, not excepting the town of Baltimore. If 
Congress were disposed to fix there, he believed 
it would be agreeable to the State; but he did 
not imagine they would agree to give the govern- 
ment a property to the whole town and surround- 
ing country. The rest of the State never contem- 
plated making to the inhabitants of Baltimore, a 
compensation for such an immense property. 

Mr. Lee moved to strike out the east bank of 
the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, and substitute 
the north bank of the Potomac, in Maryland, 
which was defeated— ayes 21, nays 29. 

Mr. Vining, having sacrificed a prejudice by 
giving a vote for the Potomac, would now bring 
before the House, the humble claim of Delaware. 
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He moved to insert the borough of Wilmington. 
This was lost by a still more decisive vote — 19 
to 32. 

Mr. Boudinot moved to insert "the banks of 
the Delaware, not more than eight miles from 
the lower Falls." Lost — ayes 4, noes 46. 

The question was then taken on a resolution 
authorizing the President to appoint three Com- 
missioners to report the most eligible situation 
on the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, and agreed 
to, yeas 28, nays 21. 

A proviso was adopted by a majority of one 
that the bill should not be carried into effect 
until the States of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
should pass acts providing for removing the ob- 
structions in the Susquehanna. 

The bill then (September 22d, 1789,) went to the 
Senate, where it was discussed three days, but 
as the Senate sat with closed doors, no records of 
the debates in that body were preserved prior to 
December, 1799. Here it was moved to strike out 
the words '*4n the State of Pennsylvania" from 
the bill, so that the place selected might be on 
the Maryland bank of the Susquehanna, if thought 
proper. This was lost — ayes 8, noes 10. A 
motion to substitute the Potomac for the Susque- 
hanna was lost, vote not given. It was then 
moved to locate the permanent capital in a dis- 
trict of ten miles square at Germantown, Penn- 
6 
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sylvania, on the Delaware, including such part 
of the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia as were 
not excepted by act of cession of that State. This 
was lost by a tie vote — ^9 to 9, but Vice-President 
Adams voting yea settled the question in the 
aflSrmative. In this vote the Northern and 
Eastern States were solid for Germ an town, .ex- 
cept Maclay, of Pennsylvania, who voted against 
it, while the Southern States were solid against 
it, except the two Senators from Delaware. A 
proviso was adopted requiring Pennsylvania to 
pay $100,000 toward the erection of the public 
buildings at Germantown, and the bill passed 
September 26th, yeas 10, nays 7. The same day 
the House had a discussion mainly unfavorable 
to the bill. Mr, Madison said that the place fixed 
(Germantown) had never yet been contemplated 
by the inhabitants of any one State, and that "the 
eye of America should be indulged with an oppor- 
tunity of viewing it before it be made their fixed 
abode," Mr. White remarked upon the enormous 
price of land near Philadelphia, and the impru- 
dence of fixing the seat of government there. 
On the motion to postpone the Senate's amend- 
ment to next session, the vote was ayes 25, noes 
29. The next day, Roger Sherman argued in 
favor of the Germantown site as possessing some 
advantages over every other situation. Mr. Smith, 
of Maryland, opposed it. The price of land near 
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Philadelphia, was forty to fifty pounds an acre. 
Moreover, an objection against fixing near any 
large city was that the Federal town would in 
such case be no more than a suburb. The ques- 
tion being taken, the Senate's amendment was 
agreed to — ayes 31, nays 24, with a proviso con- 
tinuing the laws of Pennsylvania in force within, 
the ceded district until Congress should otherwise 
provide. The bill went back to the Senate for 
concurrence in this amendment, but it being with- 
in twenty-four hours of the close of the session, a 
motion to postpone the further consideration of 
the bill, to the next session of Congress was 
carried. So narrowly did Pennsylvania escape 
having the Capital of the United States as a 
suburb to her chief city. 

At the next meeting of Congress, January 4th, 
1790, still at New York, several months elapsed 
before the question of the seat of government was 
reopened. 

Very engrossing business connected with the 
revenue, the funding of the public debt, &c., occu- 
pied the attention of both Houses. On the 31st 
pf May, an attempt was made in the House to 
settle the question where the Congress should hold 
its next session. Philadelphia was proposed as 
the proper place, as a considerable majority had 
last session decided for Grermantown as the seat of 
government* Mr. Smith, of Maryland, moved to 
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meet in Baltimore, as more central. Its commerce 
was great, its inhabitants had raised a subscription 
of between 20,000 and 30,000 pounds to erect suita- 
ble accommodations for the members, and the 
Legislature had offered to cede to Congress ten 
miles square of territory. Messrs. Seney and 
Stone, of Maryland, and Mr. Lawrence, of New 
York, also advocated Baltimore. Mr. Gerry 
thought it unwise to remove from New York, 
where they enjoyed free accommodations. Con- 
gress could not remove with honor without re- 
imbursing the city the expense. Mr. Thatcher, 
of Massachusetts, said business of the greatest 
consequence was before Congress, on which the 
public mind was very anxious, and it was no time 
to consider so trifling a question. It was not of 
two paper dollars consequence to the United States 
whether Congress sat at New York, at Philadel- 
phia, or on the Potomae. The question being 
taken, New York was defeated, 25 to 35; Balti- 
more was lost, 22 to 38, and Philadelphia was 
carried, 38 to 22. 

The question as to the permanent seat of govern- 
ment was renewed in the Senate, May 31st, 1790, 
by a bill offered by Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
fixing the place on the eastern bank of the Poto- 
mac. After reference to a select committee which 
reported it favorably, the Senate voted, June 8th, 
against the measure — ^yeas 9, nays 15. It was 
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then moved to establish the capital at Baltimore, 
which was defeated by a vote of 7 against 17, both 
the Maryland Senators, Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, and John Henry, of Easton, (afterward Grover- 
nor,) voting against it, as did Delaware and Vir- 
ginia, and all the Northern States, except a single 
vote from Connecticut. A motion to go to Wil- 
mington was next defeated. The matter then slept 
for two weeks. On June 28th, the Senate again 
voted on Baltimore, which was lost — yeas 10, nays 
15, both Senators from Maryland voting as before, 
in the negative. It was then moved to locate the 
permanent seat of government "on the river Poto- 
mac, at some place between the mouths of the 
Eastern branch and Conococheague." This was 
passed by the strong vote of 16 yeas to 9 nays, 
the Southern Senators voting solidly for it, with 
Maclay and Morris, of Pennsylvania; Elmer, of 
New Jersey, and Langdon, of New Hampshire. 
The President was authorized to accept grants of 
money to aid in the erection of the necessary 
buildings: and the sittings of Congress, with all 
the oflBcers of the government were to be removed 
there in the year 1800. It was also voted, 14 to 
12, that Congress and the oflBcers of the govern- 
ment should be established at Philadelphia for the 
ten years commencing the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1790. On the final passage of the bill, the 
vote stood 14 to 12, the site on the Potomac losing 
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several votes from its first majority, for reasons 
not now known. 

The bill was taken up in the House, July 6th, 
1790, when it was moved by Roger Sherman, of 
Connecticut, and seconded by Mr. Burke, of South 
Carolina, to substitute Baltimore. Mr. White, of 
Virginia, said the Senate had repeatedly rejected 
Baltimore. Mr. Lee made a highly conciliatory 
speech, adverting to the necessity of cementing 
the Union, and maintaining the public credit. 
He alluded particularly to the great object of 
funding the debts of the United States; the seat 
of government will concentrate the public paper. 
The decision of the Senate affords a most favora- 
ble opportunity to manifest that magnanimity of 
soul which should embrace the best interest of 
the great whole. The States of Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, which contribute 
more than one-half to the revenue, and which have 
the only rival claim to the permanent seat of 
government, are satisfied with the arrangement 
in the bill. As to Baltimore, that was as far 
south as the place proposed, besides being ex- 
posed by its frontier position on the sea; he con- 
sidered that motion therefore calculated to destroy 
the bill, and ought to be opposed by every one 
who was in favor of a southern situation. 

Mr. Burke replied, exculpating those who 
favored Baltimore, from all design to defeat the 
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present bill. One reason why he was in favor 
of the • motion was, that he preferred Baltimore 
to Conococheague. He thought a populous city 
better than building a palace in the woods. 

Mr. Lawrence, of New York, objected to the 
place on the Potomac as too remote. "The bill 
itself concedes that it is not at present a suitable 
position. Why was a period of ten years to 
expire? The reason is plain; the people would 
not now consent to have the government dragged 
to so remote a part of the United States. The 
public buildings could not be erected in the time 
mentioned. He then stated the advantages of 
Baltimore, and said that that place would have 
obtained in the Senate, if the Maryland Senators 
would have voted for it. He hoped as no neces- 
sity existed for removing the temporary residence, 
that Congress would sit down contented where 
they are. Mr. Smith, of Maryland, presented an 
address from the inhabitants of Baltimore, to the 
Jlepresentatives from that State, proffering every 
accommodation to Congress. Mr. Carroll, of 
Maryland, had read a memorial of the inhabi- 
tants of Georgetown, on the Potomac. Mr. Stone, 
of Maryland, had no election between the town 
of Baltimore and the Potomac; yet, as a Mary- 
lander, he would, if he saw a prospect of success, 
vote for Baltimore ; but as it respected the United 
States, he should vote for the Potomac. 
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Mr. Seney, of Maryland, thought this an un- 
happy question to come before the House at this 
time. The State of Maryland is as much divided 
as the United States appeared to be; a great 
rivalship exists between the Potomac and Sus- 
quehanna rivers; and Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land had formerly given the preference to the 
Susquehanna. He then noticed some transactions 
of the Legislature of Maryland, which he said 
clearly evinced their determination to support the 
pretensions of the Susquehanna. 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, observed that from 
the town of Baltimore, there is no water convey- 
ance to the interior country; but from the pro- 
posed site on the Potomac, there are two hundred 
miles navigation directly into the heart of the 
country. Nor is Baltimore more northerly than 
the position contemplated. A connexion with the 
western country is of the utmost consequence to 
the peace and union of the United States, let the 
gentlemen from the sea coast say what they will. 

Mr. Madison would defy any gentleman, how- 
ever sanguine he may be with respect to Balti- 
more, to point out any substantial advantage that 
is not common to the Potomac; "and I defy them 
to disprove that there are not several important 
advantages belonging to the Potomac, which do 
not appertain to Baltimore. In point of salubrity 
of air the Potomac is at least equally favored. 
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In regard to centrality of situation, the Potomac 
has undoubtedly the advantage. In respect to 
security from invasion, I aver the Potomac has 
the advantage also. With regard to the western 
country, there is not a shadow of comparison. If 
any argument could be brought against it, it was 
too far to the northward. The best evidence is the 
travelling of the members; the mileage south of 
the Potomac, is 12,782 miles; to the north of it, 
12,422 miles. In my opinion, we should act 
wisely if we accept the bill as it now stands, and 
not consent to any alteration, lest it be wholly 
defeated and the prospect of obtaining a southern 
position vanish forever. He religiously believed 
that if Baltimore was inserted, the bill would 
never pass the Senate. 

Mr, Grerry regretted that this measure of a 
permanent seat of government had ever been 
brought forward, for it was evident that it had 
a very pernicious influence on the great business 
of funding the public debt. He said it was highly 
unreasonable to fix the seat of government where 
nine States out of thirteen would be to the north- 
ward of the place. The explicit consent of the 
Eastern States ought to be obtained before they 
are dragged still further south. He ridiculed the 
idea of fixing the government at Conococheague. 
Mr. Livingston, of New York, said the motion 
for striking out the Potomac and inserting Balti- 
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more, was so reasonable that he could not con- 
ceive there should be one person opposed to it. 
Baltimore was as far south as the Potomac. The 
members would have as far to go to one as the 
other. What advantage could it be to Congress 
that there was a river which runs two hundred 
miles into the country as far as the Alleghany 
Mountains? He could conceive none, except it 
may be to send the acts of Congress by water 
to the foot of the Alleghany Mountains. He 
enlarged upon the demerits of the Potomac, and 
asserted that taking so southern a situation would 
amount to a disqualification of many of the north- 
ern members, who would forego their election 
rather than attend the National Legislature on 
that river. 

The question being taken to substitute Balti- 
more, it was lost — 23 to 37. On motion to insert 
the Delaware in place of the Potomac, the yeas 
were 22, and the nays 39. On striking out and 
inserting Germantown — yeas 22, nays 39. On 
locating between the Potomac and Susquehanna — 
yeas 25, nays 36. On a second motion to insert 
Baltimore — yeas 26, nays 34; two Maryland mem- 
bers voting for it and four against it. The Senate 
bill for the Potomac was then passed without 
amendment — yeas 32, nays 29. An analysis of 
the vote shows that it was carried by the solid 
vote of the southern members, (except Seney and 
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Smith, of Maryland, and Tucker, of South Caro- 
lina, who voted nay,) united to the seven Penn- 
sylvania votes, and one from New Jersey. The 
bill passed on the 9th of July, and received the 
signature of President Washington, July 16th, 
1790. 

North Carolina came into the Union with her 
five Congressional votes, just in time to take part 
in the settlement of a permanent seat of Govern- 
ment, and to decide the question in favor of the 
Potomac. We have seen that at the first session 
in 1789, there was a very decided majority against 
any site so southerly; that German town had after- 
ward been agreed to by both Houses, though by 
very small majorities; that the Susquehanna had 
been carried as the site by a heavy majority in 
the House ; that in the earlier stages of the second 
session in 1790, Congress was too closely absorbed 
with questions of revenue and public debt to con- 
sider the subject of the Capital city; and that 
finally, after long and sometimes acrimonious de- 
bate, a site on the Potomac was accepted by a 
majority of two votes in the Senate and three 
votes in the House. Those votes, moreover, could 
not have been obtained had North Carolina not 
come into the Union in the meanwhile, or had 
Pennsylvania sided with the northern vote as 
against the southern location. 
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- Mr. Jefferson has recorded in his Ana, a re- 
markable piece of private history regarding the 
final adoption of the Potomac site for the National 
Capital. According to this statement, the session 
of 1790 was marked by an obstinate struggle over 
Hamilton's favorite scheme of the assumption of 
the State debts, amounting to twenty millions of 
dollars. This was at first defeated in the House; 
Hamilton was anxious and excited; he urged 
Jefferson to aid in securing its reconsideration, 
saying that the eastern or creditor States were 
dissatisfied, and threatened secession and dissolu- 
tion if their claims were not considered. Says 
Mr. Jefferson: 

"I proposed to him to dine with me the next 
day, and I would invite another friend or two, 
and bring them into conference together, and I 
thought it impossible that reasonable men, con- 
sulting together coolly, could fail by some mutual 
sacrifices of opinion, to form a compromise which 
was to save the Union. The discussion took place. 
It was finally agreed, that whatever importance 
had been attached to the rejection of this proposi- 
tion, the preservation of the Union and of concord 
among the States, was more important, and that 
therefore it would be better that the vote of re- 
jection should be rescinded, to effect which some 
members should change their votes. But it was 
observed that this pill would be peculiarly bitter 
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to the Southern States, and that some concomitant 
measure should be adopted to sweeten it a little 
to them. There had before been propositions to 
fix the seat of government either at Philadelphia, 
or at Greorgetown, on the Potomac; and it was 
thought by giving it to Philadelphia for ten years, 
and to Georgetown permanently afterwards, this 
might, as an anodyne, calm in some degree the 
ferment which might be excited by the other 
measure alone. So two of the Potomac members 
(White and Lee, but White with a revulsion of 
stomach almost convulsive,) agreed to change 
their votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry 
the other point. In doing this, the influence he 
had established over the eastern members, with 
the agency of Robert Morris with those of the 
Middle States, eflfected his side of the engage- 
ment; and so the Assumption was passed, and 
twenty millions of stock divided among favored 
States, and thrown in as a pabulum to the stock- 
jobbing herd." 

So far Mr. Jefferson; and his statement has 
been generally accepted as a part of the history 
of the times. 

It is a noteworthy fact that this act of Congress, 
adopted after so long and serious a division of 
opinion, fixed absolutely no definite place for the 
site of the capital city. It gave to the President 
of the United States the sole power to select any 
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site on the river Potomac between the mouth of 
the Eastern Branch (or Anacostia) and the mouth 
of the Conococheague ; in other words, within a 
distance of about one hundred and five miles 
(following the river windings) from the present 
site of Washington, to where the Conococheague 
joins the Potomac at Williamsport, Washington 
County, about seven miles from Hagerstown, 
Maryland. Here was a wide latitude of choice 
indeed, to be confided to one man. It was in 
the power of Washington, under the provisions of 
this act, to have founded the National Capital 
at Harper's Ferry, fifty miles west of Baltimore, 
instead of at a place forty miles south of it. He 
might even have located it, at his discretion, at 
the mouth of the Conococheague itself, one hun- 
dred miles farther up the river than the present 
capital; and there is a contemporaneous letter 
of Oliver Wolcott, which says: "In 1800, we are 
to go to the Indian place with the long name on 
the Potomac." 

Washington, however, with that consummate 
judgment which distinguished his career, fixed 
upon just the one spot in the entire range of 
the territory prescribed by Congress, which com- 
manded the three-fold advantages of unfailing 
tide -water navigation, convenient access from 
Baltimore and the other great cities northward, 
and superb natural sites alike for public build- 
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ings and for the varied wants of a populous city. 
The "magnificent distances" once the theme of 
so much cheap ridicule, are found not a whit too 
liberal, now that the capital has grown from a 
straggling village into a well-built and well-paved 
emporium for a population, which though not 
placing it in the first rank of cities, gives it at 
least an enviable place in the second rank. 

Both Virginia and Maryland took the most 
active and zealous interest in the establishment 
of the National Capital on their borders. With 
co-terminous territory for nearly three hundred 
miles, separated by the great natural boundary 
of the Potomac, these prosperous commonwealths 
had every motive to unite in whatever should 
bring population and wealth to develop their 
great natural advantages, and to improve the 
navigation of the river. With a liberality equal 
to the occasion, Virginia voted $120,000 in money 
as a free gift to the United States Grovernment 
to aid in erecting the public buildings, and Mary- 
land appropriated |72,000 to the same object, a. 
sum which was relatively a very large one in 
that day of small things. This not proving to 
be sufficient, and the Congress at Philadelphia 
not coming forward with appropriations, as had 
been expected, Washington was induced to make 
a personal appeal to the State of Maryland for 
a loan. He told Governor Stone that the Com- 
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missioners had attempted in vain to borrow in 
Europe to carry on the public buildings, and he 
knew of no place in the United States where 
application could be made with greater propriety 
than to the Legislature of Maryland, " a State 
where the most anxious solicitude is presumed 
to be felt for the growth and prosperity of that 
city which is intended for the permanent seat 
of government for America." The appropriation 
was granted, and the Legislature accompanied 
the act authorizing the loan of $100,000 with a 
testimonial of their high regard for the Presi- 
dent, while they were careful to require the per- 
sonal security of the Commissioners (so low was 
then the credit of the United States) in guarantee 
of the repayment of the loan. 

Washington appointed as Commmissioners for 
surveying and laying out the Federal District 
under the Act of Congress, Thomas Johnson and 
Daniel Carroll of Maryland and Dr. David Stuart 
of Virginia. Under his authority they marked 
out the territory, which was so located as to 
embrace the two towns of Alexandria in Virginia, 
and Georgetown in Maryland, together with the 
confluence of the Potomac and Anacostia, and 
the commanding heights on both banks of the 
two rivers. These Commissioners laid the cor- 
ner stone of the new District, April 15th, 1791, 
and under Washington's direction employed Major 
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Lenfant, a skilled engineer from Paris, to lay out 
a plot of what they informed him in a letter dated 
September 9th, 1791, they had decided to call "the 
Territory of Columbia," and the Federal city, "the 
City of Washington." The scheme of Lenfant 
adopted as its basis the topography of Versailles, 

the seat of the French government buildings, and 

* 

introduced those broad transverse avenues inter- 
secting the streets of the city, with numerous open 
squares, circles and triangular reservations, which 
now form the main features of the plan of Wash- 
ington. The proprietors of the lands within the 
city limits relinquished all title in fee simple to the 
President and Commissioners, conditioned upon 
retaining for themselves an undivided half interest 
with the Trustees in behalf of the public, in all 
the lots laid off for sale; relinquishing without 
compensation all lands occupied by streets and 
avenues, and receiving twenty-five pounds an acre 
for all w^hich should be taken for public build- 
ings or improvements. 

The ideas of the founders of the city proposed a 
seat of government of ample territorial propor- 
tions, and provided for the future wants of a 
teeming population. Thus, the public streets and 
avenues were all from eighty feet to one hundred 
and sixty feet in width, the latter being double 
the width of Broadway in New York. There are 
twenty-one avenues and thirteen parks or squares, 
8 
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besides numerous smaller circles and triangular 
reservations, planted with trees. While the super- 
ficial measurement of the city proper includes 
6,111 acres, not less than 3,096 acres of this sur- 
face is taken up by streets, avenues, and govern- 
ment reservations, leaving only one-half the sur- 
face of the city, 3,016 acres, to private houses and 
their grounds. There is thus a much larger 
proportion of land reserved from buildings in 
Washington, than in any other, city in the coun- 
try, a fact which secures permanent sanitary 
advantages of the utmost value. 

This is no place for a description of a capital so 
often described. But it is a notable fact in con- 
nection with its history that the felicity of the 
site combined with the rival pretensions or dis- 
advantages of other places, should have prevented 
a removal of the capital at seasons when that 
chronic discontent which sways the temper of 
many men and nations, broke out against the 
established seat of government. It is not strange 
that the early Congresses, amid the discomforts 
and deprivations which were inseparable from an 
infant settlement in the wilderness, should have 
wished that the spirit of compromise, or the in- 
fluence of Washington, the father of his country, 
had been less potent in bringing the seat of Con- 
gress so far from the comforts and attractions of 
the cities they had known. These discontents 
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give an amusing and sometimes grotesque color- 
ing to the correspondence and journals of the 
early members of Congress and officers of the 
government. Several abortive attempts to get 
resolutions passed for a removal of the Capital 
were made in the first decade of the century. 
And in 1815, after the British army had destroyed 
the Capitol, the Executive mansion, some of the 
public offices and the Navy Yard, the spirit of 
opposition to rebuilding at such a place as Wash- 
ington became more pronounced. In point of 
fact, not a solitary thing in the city (or rather 
village) had ever been finished, and the crude 
and comfortless situation of the public squares, 
walks and streets, was paralleled in the half 
finished condition of the public buildings. Some 
were secretly glad that the British had burned 
the Capitol, thus giving plausibility to the argu- 
ment for rebuilding elsewhere, without sacrificing 
the cost of what had been built. In February, 
1815, occurred a long debate in Congress, very 
imperfectly reported, on a bill authorizing the 
borrowing of $500,000 at six per cent, for repair- 
ing or rebuilding the Capitol, the President's 
house, and the public offices on their present 
sites. It was urged against the measure that 
Washington as a Capital city was an entire fail- 
ure; that the public buildings, if rebuilt here, 
were subject to recapture or destruction by the 
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enemy at any time; that the interest and con- 
venience of members of Congress and of the gov- 
ernment required a place at or near some con- 
siderable city; that the centre of territory as well 
as of population demanded a location elsewhere; 
that this was no season, while the country was still 
in the midst of a costly war, to devote half a mill- 
ion to public buildings; and that even if it were 
deemed best to retain the Capital at Washington, 
it was absolutely needful to concentrate the public 
buildings toward the western part of the place, as 
near as possible to' Georgetown, rather than re- 
build them on the existing distant and highly 
inconvenient sites. 

On the other hand it was urged with great force 
that to talk of removing the Capital then, was 
untimely and pusillanimous; that Congress would 
never recover from the odium of having run away 
in the face of the enemy, taking their Capital 
with them; that the site of the Federal city had 
been determined on after full deliberation by the 
founders of the Republic, and under the im- 
mediate care of Washington; that it combined 
great natural advantages with remoteness from 
the disturbing influences of a populous city; that 
to sufl^er a single dav's invasion and vandalism 
of an enemy, at the National Capital, to break 
up the seat of Government of the United States, 
would be too pitiful a spectacle to present to the 
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eyes of the world; that to rebuild the public 
edifices on the old sites would save at least one-, 
half the expense, because the old walls could be 
largely used; that to remove the Capital would 
be grossly unjust to the people of the District, 
some of whom had given their lands, and others 
had invested their property here on the faith of 
the permanent residence of the government, and 
they would now have just claims to indemnifica- 
tion to a heavy amount; that it would be equally 
unfair to Maryland and Virginia, which States 
had given nearly $200,000 to help erect the gov- 
ernment buildings; that the continual agitation 
of the question of removal, of retrocession, etc., 
was the sole cause why the city of Washington 
had not grown in proportion to the other places 
on the continent; and that no prudent man could 
be expected to risk his fortune in a place that 
was every year threatened with destruction by 
the very power which ought to foster and pro- 
tect it. 

The result of this full discussion was the triumph 
of the conservative influence which favored the re- 
tention of the Capital at Washington. The bill 
appropriating $500,000 was carried by a majority 
of fifteen in the House, and by a small vote in the 
Senate; and though the struggle was more than 
once renewed on occasion of after demands for 
building purposes, the Capital movers won no 
victory. 
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When the project for ceding back to Virginia, 
the town of Alexandria, and the lands of the Dis- 
trict lying west of the Potomac, was brought for- 
ward in 1846, the matter of removal was again dis- 
cussed. The motives of the people of Alexandria 
for desiring to be relegated to a union with Vir- 
ginia were obvious enough. In the half century 
of their attachment to the District of Columbia, 
the sanguine hopes which a former generation 
had built upon the fostering hand of the National 
Government had not been realized/ CJongress had 
done little or nothing for the improvement of that 
side of the river. Washington had grown from 
a little settlement of 500 souls to a population of 
nearly 40,000; but Alexandria had not shared 
this rapid increase, and found her commerce, in- 
stead of the vast extension which had been pre- 
dicted, growing even smaller year by year. Her 
people, deprived of the privileges of citizenship 
in Virginia, had acquired no rights under the 
United States: on the contrary, they were de- 
prived even of the privilege of voting for Presi- 
dent or Congress, w^hile at the same time without 
a voice in any of the laws that governed them. 
In the forcible language of one of their spokes- 
men, they were "political orphans, who had been 
abandoned by their legitimate parents, and were 
uncared for by the parents who had adopted 
them." Mr. Reverdy Johnson said that the 
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people of Alexandria complained of having been 
neglected by Congress, and they had probably 
good reason, since it was natural that Congress 
should be more favorable to that part of the 
District which was the immediate scene of its 
labors. 

Mr. Calhoun, replying to the constitutional ob- 
jection to retrocession, that it proposed to cede a 
part of the permanent seat of the government, 
said the Act of Congress so providing possessed 
no perpetuity of obligation, but was repealable. 
Besides, the giving up of a strip of land on the 
other side of the river could in no manner affect 
the permanency of the seat of government in what 
remained. Here the government had been wisely 
located, and here in his opinion it would continue, 
so long as the institutions of the Republic endured. 

Mr. William Allen, of Ohio, said he was for 
establishing the seat of government to the west- 
ward, near the centre of the country. Its location 
near the seaboard and the chief commercial cities 
gave to the commercial interest a preponderating 
influence over legislation. There were no lobbies 
from the farmers of the west, but the committees 
of Congress were overrun with tariff lobbyists and 
Wall street lobbyists. The great mass of the 
people — four-fifths of them — lived on the soil, and 
it was in their centre that the seat of government 
should be located. 
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Mr. Calhoun replied that at the Memphis Com- 
mercial Convention, a body composed of six hun- 
dred members, representing almost exclusively the 
interests of those who lived on the soil, a resolu- 
tion was offered recommending a change in the 
seat of the General Government. A most extra- 
ordinary sensation was produced, and when the 
resolution was submitted, there was one loud- 
toned, overwhelming No! opposed to the solitary 
voice of the mover. 

The retrocession was carried by a large majority 
in both branches of Congress. It submitted the 
question to a vote of the people concerned, and the 
reunion with Virginia was ratified by a vote closely 
approximating unanimity. 

Of the chances and changes which have come 
to Washington during and since the civil war 
period ; of the career of its short-lived, but preter- 
naturally active territorial government and Board 
of Public Works; of the sudden transformation 
of the city since 1871, with a vigor and complete- 
ness almost without parallel in municipal annals, 
from a rude, unpaved, marshy, uncomfortable and 
repulsive town, to a city of magnificently improved 
smooth streets and avenues; of the great debt 
piled up in the process, with the incidental costly 
blunders, extravagance and waste; of the final 
adjustment by Congress of the share which the 
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general government is to bear in the future care 
and improvement of the city, at one-half of the 
total expenditure; in short, of that marvellous 
renovation which has made Washington a new 
city, almost unrecognizable by those who have 
not seen it since the days before the war — this 
is no place to speak. SuflSce it to say, that 
this seat of the political union of a great nation, 
founded by the illustrious Washington whose 
name it bears, '*the only child of the Union," 
— as Senator Southard styled it forty years 
ago — has reached a point where it presents itself 
as fully worthy of its parentage. With its un- 
surpassed natural advantages, its sightly and 
beautiful. location, its genial climate, its suburban 
scenery and attractions, its magnificent public 
buildings, its fine broad avenues and pleasantly 
shaded streets, its free gallery of art, its noble 
libraries and extensive museum of science, its 
national observatory whose telescope has added 
new stars and satellites to the sky, its men of 
learning devoted to every field of research, and 
its rapidly growing wealth and population, Wash- 
ington has outlasted the possibility of decadence. 
As the seat of so many notable events in our 
political history, the forum of debate where the 
great questions of constitutional law and national 
welfare have been decided, the place of the graves 
of many illustrious dead, the repository of the 
9 
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records of a government which, though scarcely 
a century old, is rich in national archives, the 
Capital presents a perennial attra<5tion to Ameri- 
can citizens. While overshadowed by Baltimore 
and other cities in commerce, manufactures, ship- 
ping and population, it has yet enough of interest 
without these advantages. The time will soon 
come, if it has not already arrived, when the most 
infatuated of Capital movers will look upon the 
task of tearing down Washington with dismay. Of 
the nine millions of American pilgrims who visited 
the great World's Fair and Centennial Celebra- 
tion, at Philadelphia' in 1876, a very large pro- 
portion made the pilgrimage to Washington. As 
they walked through the noble marble corridors 
of the Capitol, and from the dome or the porticos 
gazed across the broad Potomac, or followed the 
outlines of the great city spreading wide up to 
the very edges of its amphitheatre of hills, a 
genuine feeling of pride animated almost every 
heart. They returned to their homes, elevated 
with the experience, with a new and more fervent 
sentiment of loyalty to our common country, and 
breathing for the great Republic a prayer that it 
may last forever. 
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